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Sermons for the Month of March 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
ON RAISING OUR HEARTS TO GOD 


BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“He was transfigured before them.”—Matt. xvii, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—Our Lord manifested Himself at His transfiguration to His 
Apostles in order to strengthen their faith and encourage their hopes. 
The consideraton of this heavenly scene should do the same for us. 
How utterly valueless are the things of this world when compared with 
the joys and happiness of eternal life. The splendor of Jesus concealed 
in the Holy Eucharist, but for our sakes. The immediate effect on the 
Apostles; Peter’s request, why not granted. Learn to lift our souls, our 
ambitions, above this narrow temporal life; nothing but the Omnipotent, 
Infinite God Himself, will satisfy. The Apostles feared the voice of God; 
what should be our sentiments? That voice often speaks to us, calling 
us away from sin and the things of sin. Harden no longer our hearts. 
Do His will, even if it entails suffering, and He will say, “Arise, fear not.” 
This will merit His blessing here, His reward hereafter. 


The design of our blessed Lord, in manifesting Himself in this 
stupendous manner to these three Apostles, was not only to con- 
firm their faith in Him, but also to encourage their hopes, by a dis- 
play of His glory. He had represented to them the ignominies and 
sufferings which awaited Him at Jerusalem, and now He affords 
them a transient glimpse of His glorified body; that, animated by 
the splendid vision, they might meet and endure the sufferings 
reserved for themselves, with intrepidity, from the hopes of future 
glory. The same, my brethren, is the intention of the Church, in 
prescribing this subject for your consideration this day. Last Sun- 
day you were encouraged to embrace, with willing fervor, the task 
of mortification, by a view of what your Saviour underwent in 
the desert to atone for sin: and now is presented to you the mystery 
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of Our Lord’s transfiguration, to rouse you to Christian fortitude 
and Christian exertion; knowing that you must be partakers in 
His Passion here, that you may participate hereafter in His crown. 

To fortify us under the evils incident to mortality, and to sup- 
port us under the mortifications of the present penitential season, 
let us ascend Mount Thabor, my brethren, with our blessed Lord, 
and there, contemplating His glorious transfiguration, derive 
strength and fortitude, which shall embolden us to ascend Mount 
Calvary with our suffering Redeemer, to bear our cross, and 
heroically walk in His footsteps. Like the Apostle, let us be con- 
vinced that the “sufferings of the present time are not comparable 
to the future glory, that shall be revealed in us” ( Rom. viii, 18), if 
we suffer in the spirit, and after the example of our divine Master ; 
let us endeavor to disengage our hearts from every earthly affection, 
and place our hopes and desires in heaven. Who that pretends to 
Christian virtue and Christian wisdom, but must prefer the eternal 
fruition of bliss and glory, purchased by light and transitory afflic- 
tions, to the enjoyment of shortlived and sensual gratifications, 
unworthy an immortal spirit, and leading to grief and torment that 
shall never know end or mitigation. 

Our Saviour, taking with Him three of His Apostles, ascends a 
high mountain, and there, retired from all commerce with the 
world, addresses Himself to His Father in prayer; and, while He 
prayed, “he was transfigured before them”; His face became 
resplendent as the sun, His garments shone in purest brightness, 
white as the driven snow. Oh, glorious and enrapturing vision, and 
blessed the eyes that beheld it! Let earthly grandeur and beauty, 
humbled to the dust, confess their insignificance! Let all human 
pomp and splendor disappear before the glory of heaven, as the 
shades of night flee before the radiance of approaching day! In 
vain would luxury exhaust its treasures, in vain would the united 
efforts of art and nature attempt to rival this supernatural, this 
celestial brightness! Silver and gold, with every variegated tint, 
and every glittering gem, lose their luster: the precious metals sink 
into dross, and earthly beauty into deformity: the glow and anima- 
tion of the most exquisite coloring fade away ; the attraction of dress 
and ornament is seen, by comparison, to be, as it really is, mere 
external decoration, capable indeed of corrupting the heart of the 
vain admirer, but incapable of conferring real worth, and a falla- 
cious criterion, by which merit is to be determined. 
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Oh, then, Christian brethren, since we have before our eyes the 
humility of the Cross to confound, and the splendors of heavenly 
glory to absorb and annihilate all human pride, all earthly glitter, 
let us despise the paltry tinsel of this world, and, with a generous 
ambition, aspire to the honors, the riches, the glories of heaven! If 
beauty and luster have any charms for our hearts, let us turn our 
affections to Jesus, the true and only beauty, shining in bright 
unceasing effulgence, ancient, yet ever new, the “splendor of his 
Father’s glory and the figure of his substance!” (Heb. i, 3). Yes, 
sweet Lord, thy beauty, and loveliness, are far beyond the compre- 
hension of our limited understandings; neither are they borrowed, 
but essentially thy own: and the brightness of thy transtfiguration 
disclosed to Peter, James and John, was but a feeble emanation, an 
imperfect representation, of that celestial glory, which thy soul 
enjoyed in the intuitive vision of the Deity, to which it was admitted 
at the first moment of its creation and union with the eternal 
Word! 

The external splendor of Jesus Christ, which was disclosed in His 
transfiguration, was concealed from the eyes of men, while dwell- 
ing on the earth, that He might instruct us by His example, and by 
His word, and that He might suffer and die for our redemption. It 
was on this occasion revealed to His principal disciples, to support 
our drooping courage, to enliven our hopes, and to teach us that 
the future sight, and possession of Him, are to be obtained only by 
our fidelity to Him, as His disciples and followers. He conceals 
Himself from our eyes in the Sacrament of the blessed Eucharist, 
that He may give Himself to us as our food and nourishment, but 
He will disclose Himself to our view in heaven, whole and entire, 
without shadow or change, for our reward and happiness. We now 
contemplate Him under the veil of mystery, because this is not the 
life of glory but of trial; but once admitted to the region of fruition, 
we shall behold Him “face to face,” all veils shall be withdrawn, 
faith shall yield to unclouded vision and we “shall see and know 
our God, even as we are seen and known” (I Cor. xiii, 12). 

What must have been the astonishment of the Apostles, when 
they beheld their Master invested with light and glory, in the com- 
pany of the venerable personages, Moses, the legislator of the Jews, 
and Elias, the father of the prophets, paying homage, and bearing 
testimony to Him, who came to cause the reality to succeed to the 
figures of the law, and to fulfil the predictions of the prophets! 
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Filled with contending sentiments of surprise, fear and joy, at once 
dazzled and delighted with the grandeur of the spectacle, Peter 
breaks out in terms expressive of the satisfaction of his soul, “Lord, 
it is good,” etc. But no; the earth is not the seat of glory, the 
mansion of repose and happiness. If God sometimes discovers the 
sweetness of His divine countenance to His zealous servants here 
below, the favor is but transient, and granted only to soothe the 
sorrows of this pilgrimage, by a glimpse of His transcendent 
brightness; it is to encourage them to labor and suffer here with 
resignation for His sake. 

No, my friends, seek not the glory of this life, expect not happi- 
ness here on earth, enchain not your immortal souls, by confining 
their powers and desires within the contracted sphere of this earth; 
give full scope to that noble ambition, which comes from God, and 
which nothing less than God can ever fully satisfy; let them soar 
up to the regions of bliss, and borne on the wings of heavenly con- 
templation, let them penetrate even to the throne of the Most High; 
while your bodies are on the earth, let your immortal souls, spurn- 
ing their corporeal trammels, wing their way to the abode of 
congenial spirits, and expatiate in heaven. All that is on this vile 
dunghill of earth, is fleeting and perishable; vanity and affliction of 
spirit. Even the sweet delight which is experienced in transporting 
ourselves in spirit, into the presence of Our God, in meditating on 
Him and divine truths, in contemplating mentally the beauties of 
His kingdom, and the glories of His everlasting reign, though far, 
far superior to every earthly satisfaction, yet is infinitely below the 
joy, the bliss, the ecstatic enjoyment, which await the just in the 
kingdom of God. Here we are exposed externally to conflict and 
difficulty, internally agitated by fears, doubts, and disquietude: but 
in heaven fear and doubt, and anxiety and difficulty and conflict, 
shall be exchanged for perpetual peace, secure possession, and 
never-ending felicity. Scarcely had Peter made his petition, when 
a new scene is presented to their view. A bright cloud appeared 
above their heads, and for some time arrested all their attention. 
Gradually descending toward the earth, and enveloping them as 
with an overspreading canopy, they were at length encircled with 
the celestial radiance. When lo! when all within them is astonish- 
ment and awe, they hear a voice issuing from the midst of the cloud, 
saying: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, hear 
ye him” (Matt. xvii, 5). 
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Struck with increased amazement at the heavenly sound, they 
yield to impressions of fear, and falling on their faces, await the 
result in trembling apprehension. Oh, Christians! if the voice of 
God be thus tremendous to His faithful servants, even when He 
communicates His instructions, and announces the glad tidings of 
mercy, redemption, and love, what will be its terrors, when it pro- 
ceeds from the mouth of Him who will come to judge the living 
and the dead, pronouncing a sentence of wo and calamity against 
His enemies! On this occasion the voice of the Father bears testi- 
mony to the character of Jesus; the voice of God Himself, from the 
bosom of His glory, proclaims to the whole earth, in the persons of 
these three Apostles, that Jesus is the Son of the living God, whom 
all are commanded to hear! that nothing is great or good in the 
sight of the Deity, except Jesus Christ, and what is united with 
Him, and that nothing is deserving of the divine approbation 
but what is done for His sake, by His Holy Spirit, and through His 
grace; that all which is foreign from Jesus, however dignified by 
earthly honors, is as nothing in the contemplation of divine wisdom 
and justice. The heavenly oracle commands us to hearken to Jesus 
Christ, as our Teacher, to believe His doctrine, to practise His law, 
to imitate His example, to imbibe His Spirit, and follow His 
maxims. Do we conform to this important injunction? Do we 
hearken to Jesus Christ, and follow His maxims? Or rather, do 
we not open our ears and our hearts to the suggestions of the devil, 
to the solicitations of a wicked world, to our own corrupt inclina- 
tions and passions? Can you persuade yourselves that you hearken 
to Him, when you hear Him calling upon you to abandon a line 
of conduct which reason and religion convince you is the direct road 
to perdition? When He bids you renounce the ways of sin, to 
rouse from the sleep of death, in which you indulge, even on the 
brink of a precipice, down which, if you fall, you fall into the 
abyss of misery, whence there is no redemption? Do you hearken 
to Him, ill-fated Christian, when He in vain commands and solicits 
you to break the fetters of sin, in which you are enthralled, to sur- 
mount that pernicious habit which has long enslaved you, and to 
which you yield a willing obedience, though it is the cause of 
anguish to your dearest and tenderest connections, producing shame 
and sorrow in the breasts of your family and friends, and at certain 
times shaking your own souls with dire alarms, and harrowing up 
your hearts with the agonizing pangs of remorse? Again, do you, 
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unhappy beings, persuade yourselves that you hearken to the voice 
of your Lord and Master, when He conjures you by His tender 
love, and all His sufferings, to forsake that fatal passion which has 
plunged you into guilt, and prevents you from seeking and obtain- 
ing peace for your souls; to stifle the emotions of anger, to subdue 
the sentiments of resentment, and deliberate malice, to repress the 
swellings of pride, to restrain your senses, the rovings of your eyes 
in impure indulgence or criminal curiosity; the liberty you allow 
your ears, ever open to sinful or unprofitable discourse; the sallies 
of your tongues in profaneness, slander, or wanton conversation? 
Or can you flatter yourselves that you attend to the voice of your 
Saviour and Teacher, when He calls on you to renounce that miser- 
able attachment to the mammon of iniquity, which makes you deaf 
to the cries of poverty, and hardens your hearts against the suffer- 
ings of your indigent fellow-creatures; when he requires of you 
as the necessary means for your sanctification, that you retrench 
that propensity to worldly vanity and dissipating amusements, to 
uncharitable or, at best, unprofitable conversation; to keep your- 
selves within the secure inclosure of salutary retirement, to seek 
your consolation in communing with God, and your own souls, by 
means of prayer, meditation, and spiritual reading? My brethren, 
consider well these questions, and give a candid answer to each 
of them, not to me, but to your own souls. Give ear to the voice ad- 
dressed to you from heaven; shut not your ears against the loving 
calls of your God; stifle not His voice, that speaks within you; and 
when you hear it, addressing you in complaints, reproaches, or the 
fond solicitations of a kind Father, anxious for your eternal welfare, 
harden not your hearts against His ineffable love. Attend to Him 
with a desire to obey, and He will say to you, as He said to the 
astonished Apostles, “Arise, fear not.” Encouraged by Him, joy 
will be lighted up in your interior, you will arise from the earth, 
on which you have so long lain prostrate, you will lift up your eyes 
toward Him with hope and confidence; and though the world may 
frown upon you; though, like the Apostles, you may look around 
and see yourselves deserted by earthly support and interest, and only 
Jesus with you; yet happy in His company and love, you will despise 
all inferior delights, and look forward to future glory in His 
kingdom. Yes; truly blessed are they who are with Jesus! who in 
all places and in all things see only Jesus, and in all their actions seek 
Him alone! Blessed are you, though often undervalued and despised 
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by the world, who acknowledge and obey Him as the supreme 
Lord of your hearts, and whom He acknowledges as His true and 
faithful disciples! May you ever, by His Holy Grace, continue to 
be obedient to His commands, and the commands of His Church, 
which He has ordered all to hear! May you live and die in holy 
simplicity, derided, perhaps, by the world, the thoughtless and 
the vain, but applauded by the wise and good, approved by the 
eternal wisdom of God, and dying received into light and life ever- 
lasting. May you never become proficients in that wisdom which 
is odious to your God; may you never open your ears to a voice in 
opposition to His truth, but continue firmly to believe what He 
teaches, through that medium which He has appointed to convey 
His mandates to men, and faithfully to practise what He enjoins: 
waiting in humble hope and patient expectation of that day, when 
your earthly bodies shall be “reformed in likeness of his glorious 
body,” and, together with your souls, be admitted to the sight and 
enjoyment of that brightness and glory, which was faintly repre- 
sented in the transfiguration on Mount Thabor, but which will glow 
in undiminished effulgence throughout eternity. 





THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 
ON CONFESSION 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“When he had cast out the devil, the dumb spoke.”—Luke xi, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—The great mercy and love of God shown in the institution of 
the Sacrament of Penance. Many despise this mercy and love by neglect- 
ing or misusing this wonderful gift. Conditions necessary for fruitful 
reception of this Sacrament; in Knowledge of, (2) manifestation of, 
(3) sorrow for all our grievous sins. Self-examination gives the requi- 
site knowledge. This ould be under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and this ts obtained by fervent prayer. The confession should be humble, 
sincere, complete. Here we must beware of self-deception. The penalties 
of a bad confession. : Strive to do too much rather than run the risk of 
doing too little. 


As the season of Lent advances, and we draw nearer to the 
solemnity of the Christian Passover, the Church of God encourages 
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her children to forsake the ways of darkness, to enter the regions of 
light, and to walk as children of the light. In the Gospel is ex- 
hibited to our view a miracle of Our Lord, by which He cast out a 
devil, and “the same was dumb”—a figure of that spirit of obstinacy 
which prevents many Christians from pursuing their own real in- 
terest, by confessing their sins with true repentance to the minis- 
ters of Jesus Christ. He has said to the pastors of His Church: 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost, whose sins ye shall forgive,” etc. 
(John xx, 22). While the enemy of man’s salvation exerts his 
utmost influence to prevent sinners from availing themselves of this 
proof of Our Lord’s mercy and love, let the children of the Church 
exult and bless the Lord, who “has given such power to men”: a 
power, exclaims St. Chrysostom, not granted to angels or arch- 
angels. But have we not reason to lament, that notwithstanding 
this institution of tender compassion, by which sinners may obtain 
reconciliation and grace, still do we find among mankind multi- 
tudes who continue through life to offend God, and finally die in 
their sins! The cause of this evil is discovered in the perversity 
of some, and the negligence of others; in the perversity of those 
who keep at a distance from this salutary institution, and in the neg- 
ligence of others who approach to it in such manner as to derive 
from it no advantage whatever. I have, on other occasions, en- 
deavored to overcome the repugnance of the former, by showing 
the utility and necessity of recurring to this saving institution ; 
at present I shall address myself to the latter description of persons, 
and to all who desire to profit by the mercy of heaven, showing 
you what are the principal conditions necessary for a good con- 
fession. 

The conditions requisite to a worthy participation of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, are, according to the Council of Trent, these 
three: “A knowledge of our sins,” “‘a manifestation of them to 
God’s minister,” and ‘‘a hearty sorrow for them.” In order to ac- 
quire a complete knowledge of our offenses, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the assistance of God be earnestly solicited, and that a 
reasonable time be spent in recollection, and a diligent examination 
of conscience. Shall it be expected that you will discover every 
secret defect, every lurking vice, without the special aid of heaven? 
or can you imagine it to be possible for you to acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of yourselves, by a hasty glance, cast upon your interior, 
while the most difficult of all tasks is for a man to know himself? 
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There are certain sins, which present themselves at the first view, 
and can not be hidden, such as all the world beholds and reprobates ; 
but there are others of a secret nature, which will not be observed 
without an assiduous examination, and the light of the Holy Ghost, 
implored in fervent prayer. There are certain injustices, or other 
favorite crimes, over which self-love artfully throws a veil, and 
which too many endeavor to screen even from their own observa- 
tion. There are certain sins of “confidence,” if I may so express 
myself, which the sinner almost persuades himself he is pledged to 
overlook ; certain tender conversations, a reciprocal intercourse and 
exchange of fond affection, and amorous sentiment; certain famil- 
iarities which, at first, perhaps, cost much to conscience, but which 
now conscience has been brought to yield to them, are difficult to 
renounce: these, and such as these, may be termed sins of “reserve,” 
which too many persons will not see, or seeing, turn away and will 
not contemplate. As a man who beholds himself in a glass, and 
“goes away, and presently forgets what manner of man he is’; so 
do many persons, in approaching the Sacrament of Penance, just 
throw a glance of observation over their interior, just scan the sur- 
face, and perform a work unpleasing to God, and no way beneficial 
to themselves. If you wish to confess your sins, you must first know 
them, and in order to know them, the grace and light of God must 
be previously implored, and a portion of time given to the examina- 
tion of your conscience, proportionate to the time that has elapsed 
since your last confession, and to the occasions of sin to which you 
have been exposed. Let not any of you deceive yourselves into a 
superficial self-examination, grounded on the expectation of being 
examined by your director. He may indeed be necessitated to ques- 
tion you to a certain degree, but as confession is a tribunal at which 
the sinner is to appear in evidence against himself, and to be his 
own accuser, he is to lay open his guilt by a voluntary acknowledg- 
ment, and not to expect it to be wrung from him by repeated ques- 
tions, which are only to produce forced answers. How can you 
expect, that a person who is perhaps a total stranger to you, who, 
at all events, is unacquainted with your connections, your passions, 
your temper and disposition, can enter into a disquisition respecting 
a multitude of sins, the knowledge of which depends upon all these 
circumstances. Or should he join his utmost endeavors to yours, 
should you make every inquiry which ability and practise can sug- 
gest, will you be able, you to whom your interior presents a chaos 
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of darkness and confusion, will you be able, in reply to his interro- 
gations, to run over the bounds of time and space with distinct 
intuition? Will you be able to call up before you, in rapid and 
momentary representation, every place, and person, and object, and 
idea necessary to awaken the remembrance, and to afford a com- 
petent knowledge of your past sins, sufficient to enable you to 
pronounce, with decision, upon what you have, or have not com- 
mitted? Oh! no: time and reflection, joined to earnest, fervent 
prayer, will alone disclose to yourselves the numerous wounds which 
sin has inflicted on your souls, and alone enable you to lay open 
all your various maladies to your spiritual physician. 

Having implored the light of heaven, and, in the best manner 
you were able, followed its guidance, then, as Our Lord said 
to the leper whom He miraculously cleansed, “Go, show yourselves 
to the priests” (Luke v, 14). Confession is a sincere declaration 
of all our grievous sins to a priest, a manifestation of our weak- 
nesses and miseries. The nature of the sin must be clearly ex- 
pressed, and every circumstance which can change the nature must 
be specified. Every sin, without exception, must be made known; 
sins of “transient offense,” sins of “habit,” and “custom,” and “con- 
stitution”; sins of “commission” and “omission”; of “state” and 
“condition”; toward “God” and our “neighbor”; and, in the first 
place, the predominant ruling vice or passion, which bears ascendant 
sway, and has acted the tyrant in the kingdom of your hearts, must 
be first surrendered. Nothing must be withheld; even those seeming 
virtues, which are vices in disguise, must be brought to light; those 
“pious” detractions, those “saintly” resentments, if I may so call 
them ; that false humility and feigned devotion; those mortifications 
of the flesh submitted to, for the gratification of pride or humor; 
those almsdeeds of ostentation, performed neither for the sake of 
God, nor of His indigent creatures, but for the applause of men; and 
every good action which has been rendered barren, because it had not 
God for its motive and object, its beginning and end. To some per- 
sons, who approach the holy tribunal, confession is an unwilling 
tribute, paid to circumstances or custom; consequently the compli- 
ance with it requires the assumption of a character which is quite 
forced, and to support it with tolerable grace, what precautions, 
what criminal precautions are adopted! These persons present their 
sins only half disclosed to view, varnished over with every pretext 
and plausibility that is likely to impose upon their director: they 
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hesitate and delay; drop a word which produces increased obscurity, 
rather than elucidation; while the minister of God, in distress and 
agony, and concern at such sacrilegious prevarication, is employed 
in conjecturing what is meant, if that be possible; yet if a word 
escapes which seems to afford a ray of light, and to enable him to 
acquire further information, they prevent his charitable endeavors 
by determined silence. Oh, miserable, deluded hypocrites, the 
religion which you profess seems to require of you that you ap- 
proach the sacraments, and you approach them only to profane them 
and pollute yourselves! To endeavor to give a color to iniquity; 
to deck out sin in the garb of virtue, or to palliate it under the guise 
of amiable weakness; to make it appear to your guide and direc- 
tor, what it never can be, either creditable or supportable; is to 
insult the sacred ministry of Jesus Christ, to despise Him, in despis- 
ing His vicegerents, and to draw down a torrent of vengeance, if 
not here on earth, in hell for eternity. If you deceive the repre- 
sentatives of Christ, you cannot deceive Him; the vindictive, the 
libertine, the slave of intemperance, pride, or lust, may approach 
to the holy table; the world may tremble in amazement ; but if these 
impose upon the “dispensers of the mysteries of God,” this will be 
their consolation, that the complaint of the Lord against His 
prophets, in the old law, that they concealed the truth from the chil- 
dren of men, is no longer to be made against His ministers of the 
new covenant: no, O God of justice and truth, it is not upon us 
that thou wilt hurl thy vindictive thunders, for the concealment of 
thy doctrines, but upon a faithless and prevaricating people, who 
have recourse to duplicity and deceit to lead us into error! 

Even persons whose lives are in many respects regular, are some- 
times subject to these defects. There are certain sins which seem 
to claim a kind of privilege; these are not examined into, and of . 
course are not confessed. These persons will accuse themselves 
of distraction in prayer, of want of fervor in the service of God, of 
faults which scarcely present the necessary matter for absolution, 
but they make no account of indulging a peevish, malignant disposi- 
tion, a splenetic, satirical, and caustic temper, an uncharitable and 
affected zeal, which leads them to form rash judgments against 
their neighbor, which makes them censure the conduct of one, and 
blacken the character of another, without compassion or concern. 
How many, practising several of the duties of religion with punctu- 
ality and exactness, cherish, without remorse, animosities and dis- 
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likes in regard of their fellow-Christians? How many look with 
contempt on some object of their aversion, and indulge in pride 
and malice without any regard to the crime which they commit 
against Almighty God? But I should undertake an endless task, 
were I to attempt an enumeration of the various illusions by which 
mankind deceive themselves: I have said sufficient to put you on 
your guard against this self-deception; the rest I leave to your own 
reflections. 

The third requisite to obtain forgiveness of actual sin, is a hearty 
sorrow and detestation of our offenses: but as this demands a more 
special consideration, I must refer it (for want of sufficient time at 
present) to the first convenient Sunday, when, with the blessing of 
God, we will take a more deliberate view of the indispensable condi- 
tion to forgiveness. Let me conclude by hoping that what I have 
said upon the necessity of a serious and impartial examination of 
conscience, will induce you to carry your research into the most secret 
recesses of your souls, begging of the Almighty that His holy light 
will precede and accompany you, that so you may be cleansed from 
your hidden sins, and from those to which you may have been acces- 
sory in others. I trust, too, that you will be induced (whatever re- 
pugnance may be experienced) to confess with sincerity, humility, 
and ingenuous self-accusation, every fault which presents itself be- 
fore you; never listening to the arguments which the devil, or self- 
love, may suggest, to persuade you to conceal anything, and thus to 
cherish within your breast a dangerous fire, smothered but not ex- 
tinguished. To avoid the phantoms of false error, to what does the 
sinner expose himself? To a real horror and accumulated confusion, 
occasioned by the immense weight of the Almighty’s vengeance, the 
scoffs of an assembled world, and the taunts of triumphant devils: to 
become a victim of merited torments throughout eternity! Oh, Chris- 
tians! my fellow-creatures, my brethren and my friends, let not a 
mere specter formed by imagination, a shadow, prevent you from re- 
covering the grace of your loving God, who has spared you, notwith- 
standing your many provocations, who still calls upon you to for- 
sake the ways of sin, and return to Him; who Himself declares, 
that He “wills not the death of the sinner, but that he be converted 
and live” (Ezech. xviii, 23). “Why then will you die, oh house of 
Israel?” (Ib. 31). While sin is everywhere raging with increas- 
ing fury, while thousands are stooping to the ignominious and 
tyranical yoke of Satan, proud of their captivity, and glorying in 
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their shame, while hell is daily swallowing up multitudes, who shall 
never more enjoy one moment of liberty or ease; resolve to insure 
your salvation by a sincere conversion to God. What if you should 
do more than is absolutely necessary to escape hell: your God de- 
serves all that you can do for Him, and all your labors will be amply 
rewarded. But what, if endeavoring to do “just enough” to avoid 
punishment, you should do “‘just too little’? Ah! consider that 
ages will not be able to expiate your guilty folly; eternal regret 
will not repair your negligence. Now, then, having it in your power 
to enrich your souls with good works, which will secure your destiny 
to immortal happiness ; shake off the slumbers of indifference ; begin 
without delay; “be ye followers of God as most dear children,” not 
measuring your performances by the mean consideration of interest, 
but let gratitude impel you to a suitable return for all God’s favors, 
let love produce a return of love; “walk in love,” says the Apostle, 
“as Christ also hath loved us” (Eph. v, 1). Offer Him your hearts, 
and live for Him alone; that when He shall call you out of this life, 
having lived for Him on earth, you may live with Him in heaven, 
and enjoy His glorious presence forever. 





FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 
ON CONTRITION 


BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Do penance; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.”—Matt. iv, 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—Necessity of contrition for a good confession. Its qualities: 
(1) Jt must be interior, real; not merely lip sorrow. God is not deceived 
by hypocrisy and pretension. (2) Supernatural; this can only be effected 
by grace. This sorrow is founded not on earthly motives, not on natural 
loss, suffering, etc., which may come as the result of sin, but on the 
loss of God, of heaven, etc. (3) It must be sovereign; sin must be de- 
tested as the greatest of all evils. With this sorrow confession is not 
something to be avoided and detested. (4) Universal; must extend to 
all mortal sins. True sorrow comes from the heart, and is known by 
re " vis., change of life. Pray fervently and constantly to obtain 
this gift. 


The Gospel of this Sunday, my brethren, is indeed fruitful in 
instruction: and by what is there exhibited in the goodness of our 
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blessed Saviour, in favor of those who followed Him, the sincere 
Christian is powerfully animated to confidence in the protection of 
Divine Providence. But a subject more interesting and more inti- 
mately allied to the multiplication of the five loaves is the won- 
drous multiplication of the Bread of Life, present at the same time 
on so many altars, and distributed to millions, for the spiritual 
nourishment and support of their souls to life everlasting. Truly 
“this is the bread that cometh down from heaven” (John vi, 50) ; 
this is the “living bread, of which if any man eat, he shall live 
forever”; for this bread, as Jesus Christ has expressly declared, is 
His “flesh” ; the same body which was immolated on the Cross, for 
man’s redemption. “The bread that I will give, is my flesh, for the 
life of the world” (verse 52). 

This stupendous exertion of infinite and omnipotent love should 
make the subject of our consideration this day, had I not last 
Sunday, after speaking to you on the confession of sin, and the 
previous examination of conscience, been under the necessity of 
deferring to some future time the consideration of a part of the 
Sacrament of Penance, equally important with confession, and 
promised to attend to it this day. This important and necessary 
part of the Sacrament, is “contrition”; without which every com- 
pliance with external ceremonies, forms, and practises, is perfectly 
nugatory, and must tend rather to increase, than to obliterate the 
guilt of the sinner. Without contrition, which is a sorrow of the 
heart for sin committed with a firm purpose to sin no more for the 
future (animi dolor de peccato commisso cum proposito non peccandi 
de cetero), the confession of sin is either a mockery, or an act of 
hypocrisy, insulting to the God of mercy, injurious to ourselves. 
This sorrow is the principal and essential ingredient of true repent- 
ance: without it no humiliation will be effectual to the remission of 
sin; yet such is its efficacy, that in circumstances where confession 
to a priest is not practicable, it is sufficient to obtain the forgiveness 
of God and reconcile the sinner. Let us then, my friends, consider 
attentively, for much it imports us to consider the nature of con- 
trition, and the motives on which it ought to be formed. 

First. Contrition, in order to be efficacious in appeasing the 
wrath of God, and reconciling the sinner, must be “interior”: that 
is, it must have possession of the heart. “Be converted to me,” says 
the Lord, by His prophet (Joel ii, 12), “with all your hearts :—rend 
your hearts, and not your garments.” No; He who has been 
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offended, sees into the deepest recesses of the interior, nor will He 
be imposed upon, by the assumed appearance of grief, without the 
reality. Mere professions of the lips, mere external gestures, an 
humble posture of the body, will not deceive the great Searcher 
of hearts, the Judge of all mankind, the Avenger of guilt. In vain 
shall the tear flow, the sigh and the groan be heaved, if the heart 
be not pierced with affliction for the outrage that it has consented 
to offer to its God. Though you should for hours be stretched out 
in prostration upon the naked earth, though you should smite your 
breasts, and tear your hair, and rend your garments, the offended 
Deity will despise your outward homage, the show of repentance, 
if your hearts be not rent in sorrow for your ingratitude. “Sacrifice 
and oblation he does not desire,” the offerings of your hands He 
disregards, “with holocausts he will not be delighted.” The sacri- 
fice pleasing to Him is “an afflicted spirit,” the “contrite and humble 
heart, O God, thou will not despise” (Ps. 1, 17). 

The external display of grief and devotion may be, and has been, 
assumed by hypocrites. When true contrition pervades the soul, 
all the affections of the heart, which had been turned from God 
to sin, will be restored to Him: the soul will lament its separation 
from the source of all its good, will bewail its own state of wretched- 
ness and dereliction, and even more than its own misfortune will 
grieve that the author of all sanctity, the God of all purity, and 
loveliness, and beauty, and perfection, has been offended—basely, 
ungratefully offended—by His creature, the work of His hands, the 
object of His regard and affection. Were such our sorrow, my 
friends, when we approach the sacred tribunal, should we in a few 
days present the same characters to the view of men and angels? 
Should we return so soon to those very crimes which we protested 
we abhorred and renounced forever? Ah! in other cases hatred 
is not so soon removed, even when we are required by duty, and 
declare that we are using our utmost endeavors to subdue it. Cer- 
tainly those persons willingly deceive themselves, who, in confessing 
their sins, wait not till, by the grace of God, their souls are pene- 
trated by this lively and heartrending compunction, but satisfy 
themselves with reciting certain forms of prayer in their manuals, 
conceiving that when this is performed, and a certain portion of 
time, which they observe to be allotted to preparation by others, 
of their condition and acquaintance, is given to the recital of these 
particular prayers, all is done, the work of self-preparation is com- 
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pleted, that they may now go and accuse themselves of some habitual 
transgressions, as they have often done before, return from the 
tribunal of mercy, recite a short prayer after confession, as they 
find it in their prayer book, close the book and retire; no more 
troubling themselves about their sins, which are henceforth for- 
gotten, and to be replaced by similar offenses, to be confessed in a 
similar manner. Good God! is it to such as these that thou hast 
promised mercy? and shall thy Blood, which flowed with so much 
pain from thy sacred Body, obtain forgiveness on earth and everlast- 
ing happiness in heaven for these easy penitents, Oh, no; it is by the 
malice of the heart that sin is perpetuated, and it is in the heart 
that repentance must be found: the heart must be changed, or sin 
will not be forgiven. 

Secondly. Another essential quality in contrition is, that it be 
“supernatural.” We have turned from God by our own malice 
and contempt of His graces, but we can not return to Him of 
ourselves ; our conversion must be the effect of His grace. If of 
ourselves we are incapable of one good thought, how shall we be 
capable, of “ourselves,” to detest and abhor sin, to extricate our- 
selves from the fetters, which the enemy of our souls has thrown 
around us, from the servitude to which we have submitted by yield- 
ing to His suggestions? Some are inclined to imagine that contri- 
tion is easily obtained; that in a moment, we can turn to God, and 
insure His forgiveness, by merely telling Him that we expect it: 
consequently that the sinner can at any time effect his peace with 
God, just at his own option and inclination. Under this delusive 
but dangerous error, the enormity of sin is overlooked, the cer- 
tainty of death is forgotten, the dreadful punishments reserved for 
sin are disregarded, and many are seen to defer their repentance, 
professing at the same time an intention to repent, but at some 
future period, when sin shall lose its attraction, and repentance be- 
comes more suitable to their convenience. But, my friends, without 
the aid of heaven, never will you be able to renounce sin, never will 
you be more disposed to detest it. Bending under a weight of years, 
confined to your chair or to your bed, prevented by the debility of 
age from the actual commission of many sins, still will your heart 
be wedded to iniquity, your affections will cling to sinful enjoy- 
ments, and your mind dwell on imaginary gratifications, which 
can never more be realized. Without the grace of God never can 
man be converted from vice to virtue; without the previous aid and 
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inspiration of the Holy Spirit, it is impossible for him to elicit an © 
act of contrition, grounded on motives which will appease the divine 
justice, and obtain the remission of sin. Human grief may be felt 
in the soul, motives of mere self-interest may make the sinner wish 
that he had not offended God, and by his crimes drawn down upon 
his own head the anger of the Most High, and the imminent effects 
of that anger; but unless the Almighty pierce his heart, though like 
Antiochus he shed abundance of tears, he sorrows for himself, not 
for his sins, he laments not that he has offended God, but worked 
his own wo. The concern which is sometimes felt and taken for 
contrition, is nothing more than the working of self-love, a fear 
arising from the necessity of acknowledging sin, of exposing the 
wounds of the soul, the filth of an impure heart; and this appre- 
hension, so far from being true contrition for sin, diminishes in pro- 
portion as contrition penetrates the soul. 

Supernatural sorrow makes the penitent view, without concern, 
the mere human inconveniences which attend upon repentance, and 
a change of life: whereas this dread, which alarms and agitates 
them, makes them consider the salutary institution of confession 
as the greatest evil, and keeps many at a distance from the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, while some, torn by the remorse of guilt, approach 
to the tribunal, and take this confusion for that sorrow, which atones 
for iniquity, this aversion for confession for aversion for sin. 
They imagine themselves to be sincere penitents, and expect the 
reward of a contrite and humble heart, while they are suffering only 
the torments inflicted by their own pride, and the consequences of 
a confusion which is pride’s genuine offspring. 

It is indeed true that “fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom” (Ps. cx, 9), but that fear is widely different from the fear 
which is here spoken of. There is a “shame,” too, “that bringeth 
glory and grace” (Eccl. iv, 25), but it is quite of another character 
and nature from that which is experienced by these persons. This 
shame is regardless of the opinion of men, it is a shame at having 
offended the Almighty; the Father, the friend, the protector of his 
creatures. It is a shame that would be felt in irresistible blushes, 
far from the view of men, in deepest solitude, or in the center of the 
earth. That God beholds his guilt, is the confusion and misery of 
the true penitent, not that it is seen by human eye, or heard by the 
ear of man. This shame, and its concomitant sorrow must be the 
gift of God, earnestly implored and fervently desired. 
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Thirdly. Contrition must also be a “sovereign” sorrow: it must 
be such as to detest sin above all evils; to love God so as to prefer 
the loss of every good to the loss of Him, who is the sovereign good. 
How many are there who would be happy (were the thing possible) 
to join the commission of sin with the salvation of their souls, re- 
gardless of their displeasing God! and how many actually endeavor 
to unite the gratification of every appetite and desire, with the hope 
of possessing God for eternity; or, to speak more properly, en- 
deavor to enjoy every satisfaction on earth, and hope to do the same 
in heaven! for in their contemplation of the joys of heaven, they 
dwell not on the delights of divine love, possessing in full fruition 
that unbounded beauty and excellence, which can satisfy every de- 
sire of the enamored soul. Many approach to the Sacrament of 
Penance, not detesting sin above all things, but with a reluctance, 
rather serving to prove that they love sin above everything else: so 
unwilling are they to tear themselves from it, even for a time. For, 
it is much to be feared, they do not, at the moment, even indulge a 
hope that they have so forsaken sin, as to have abandoned it for- 
ever. Ah! my Christian friends, were our sorrow for sin supe- 
rior to every other sorrow, were our hatred for it above every 
other dislike and abhorrence, should we not show signs of our anti- 
pathy and aversion, since in other cases we find it so difficult to 
conceal or disguise them? 

Fourthly. It is requisite that contrition be “universal”; that is, 
it must be extended to every mortal sin: for that person can never 
be truly grieved, for having offended God, who is not grieved for 
every act or word, thought or omission, which has given God 
displeasure. It will not be sufficient to renounce what the heart 
is not inclined to; the temptation may be over, and be felt no more; 
no difficulty will, of course, be experienced, in renouncing that 
which the heart no longer affects, or that which may possibly have 
produced worldly loss, or terrestrial inconvenience; but this is not 
to grieve for having yielded to temptation, when it was gratefully 
embraced, this is not to grieve with a sorrow proceeding from God. 
The love of God enters into, refines, and exalts true contrition, 
purifying it from the dross of interested self-love, and extending 
it to all, that is displeasing in the sight of an offended Deity. 

My brethren, it is necessary to describe to you the form and 
character of genuine contrition, not merely to vindicate the doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church, by showing that, for the remission of 
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sin in the Sacrament of Penance, she deems it necessary that the 
heart be changed, and sin repudiated by an eternal divorce, but also 
that you may not be deceived by mistaking the shadow of contri- 
tion for the substance. I know that the seat of grief, as of all the 
passions, is the heart, and that it does not consist in external demon- 
strations. But still you may judge of your sorrow by its effects; 
and in mere human calamities your sorrow is neither still nor silent. 
In these you are not indifferent, and the exterior in unison with the 
interior, bespeaks the affliction under which the soul labors. In 
losses, or other earthly misfortunes, how are the spirits depressed, 
how is the mind agitated ; then does the tear, the sigh, the groan, the 
countenance, the whole exterior prove the sincerity of that grief, 
which rends the heart. You are sometimes moved by sorrows that 
are not your own, the tale of deep distress excites the most powerful 
sympathies: if then you can be moved by the calamities of others, 
surely you will not be insensible to your own. 

It is for want of knowing and feeling the nature and extent of 
spiritual evils, which knowledge must be inspired by God, and will 
be communicated by Him to those, who seek the wisdom of God, 
and are brought to a true knowledge of themselves by mental prayer, 
it is for want of this knowledge and this feeling that we are un- 
moved at the view of our treasons against God, indifferent to His 
displeasure, and if affected in a slight degree at the thought of 
eternal torments, this is only from a mere corporeal feeling, from 
a dread of material suffering, not from a love of God, or a horror 
at the thought of losing the object of our affections, the source of 
all that is good, and of being separated from our God forever. 
Since it is by the grace of God alone that you can obtain a super- 
natural, sovereign, universal sorrow, for your sins, a true contri- 
tion, earnestly beseech Him to bestow upon you this His gift: with- 
out it, you confess in vain, your sins will still be upon you, and 
you will remain a child of wrath, an object of detestation in the 
sight of God. Let not this be petitioned for, barely, when you are 
intending to approach the Sacrament of Penance, but at all times, 
that your sorrow for sin may be ever on the increase, that the 
Lord will improve and supply any past deficiencies in approaching 
the heavenly institution, that He will “wash you still more from your 
iniquity, and cleanse you from your sin,” and that moved by your 
sorrow for your ingratitude, He will show you mercy, who has de- 
clared that “a contrite and humble heart he will not despise” (Ps. 1). 
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PASSION SUNDAY 
ON COMMUNION 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“How much more shail the blood of Christ, who through the Holy Ghost 
offered himself without spot to God, cleanse our conscience from dead works, 
to serve the living God.”’—Heb. ix, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Sacrifice of Calvary and its benefits our consideration 
to-day. Definition of sacrifice; its purpose; its necessity. The sacrifices 
of the Old Law. Their inability of themselves to appease God; the reason 
for this. The sacrifice of the New Law; its nature—the Victim; the 
priest; its efficacy. Through this alone can sins be forgiven. Christ 
is not only our Victim, but likewise our Advocate, with His eternal 
Father. How guilty are all who reject the effects of this sacrifice, or 
who abuse the loving generosity of Christ, the Victim? What punish- 
ments has God in store for such reckless souls? It behooves us during 
this time of grace to prepare well for the participation in the merits 
of the sacrifice of Our Saviour. 


The present Sunday is, by ecclesiastical usage, named “Passion 
Sunday,” because the Church, during the fortnight which follows, 
proposes to honor with particular solemnity and devotion, the pas- 
sion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and invites her children, 
during the succeeding days, to join with her in acts of veneration, 
love, and gratitude, for the mercies displayed by Him in effecting 
the redemption of man by dying for his sins. All the ceremonies 
and prayers which she presents to us, whether in the holy Mass, or 
the divine office, tend to excite the devotion of the faithful toward 
Jesus, suffering for our offenses. No subject can be offered to our 
consideration more noble and elevated than that which is contained 
in the epistle of this day. 

Last Sunday we were reminded of the difference between the old 
law and the new, exemplified by St. Paul, in his epistle to the Gala- 
tians, in the two sons of Abraham, one the son of the bond woman, 
the other of the free woman; and in the lesson of to-day is placed 
before our eyes all that is elevated in the law of grace, the sacrifice 
of the Cross, the source of all the spiritual benefits imparted to man- 
kind, from the creation of the world. The death of our great High 
Priest is exhibited to our view, by which the crimes of men have 
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been expiated ; and the excellence and efficacy of the sacrifice, which 
Jesus offered on the Cross, and which is each day renewed in the 
sacrifice of the altar, together with the dignity of the priest who 
makes the oblation, constitute the superiority of the law of grace 
over the ancient alliance. Let me this day endeavor to enforce the 
dignity and efficacy of the sacrifice offered on the Cross, entering 
thus into the sentiments of our spiritual parent, the Church of 
Christ ; and if time will allow it, to expose the unnatural conduct of 
many Christians who frustrate the ends of this great sacrifice in their 
regard, and, in some sense, renew the bloody sacrifice by the im- 
proper manner in which they approach those holy Sacraments by 
which the fruits of our Saviour’s passion are applied to our souls. 

Sacrifice is that act of religion by which is offered to God, by the 
hands of a priest, a victim, which is consecrated and consumed in 
honor of the Supreme Being. Sacrifice is essential to religion, 
because it is an homage essentially due to God, as an acknowledg- 
ment of His sovereign dominion over creatures, as a satisfaction 
offered to His justice, a thanksgiving for His favors bestowed upon 
us, and to obtain from His bounty those aids and graces of which 
we stand in need. Thus in the old law different sacrifices were 
appointed ; the “holocaust,” as a full and unreserved homage due to 
God; the “sin offering,” or victim of “propitiation” to appease His 
anger; and the “peace offering,” to return thanks for favors re- 
ceived, and to beg a continuation of His blessing. 

But what were the sacrifices of the law of nature, or the written 
law of the Old Testament? or what virtue did they contain by which 
they could offer to God the honor which is His due? They could 
not give to Him the glory of which He is worthy, nor could they 
appease His anger, nor present an adequate return of thanks for 
His goodness, nor obtain from Him a continuation of mercy and 
grace; it was impossible that sins against the supreme majesty of 
God should be expiated by the blood of oxen or of goats. Whence 
then is miserable man to hope for mercy? The Apostle informs us, 
victims and oblations, sacrifices and holocausts for sin were not 
agreeable to the Lord; for His only Son He formed a body to be 
immolated in atonement for man’s offenses. Oh, inconceivable 
effect of love! I come, said our dear Redeemer, I come to accom- 
plish thy will, to supply the inefficacy of all the ancient sacrifices, to 
expiate the sins of man by the effusion of my Blood! Thus, my 
brethren, did Jesus Christ offer Himself to be the High Priest of 
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the new law, and He fulfilled the important office by dying on the 
Cross. 

It is of this sacrifice offered by our Redeemer that St. Paul speaks 
in the epistle of this day, when he says that “Christ being come, the 
High Priest of future good things, . . . hath entered once into 
the holy place, and purchased for us an eternal redemption, not by 
the blood of goats nor of calves, but by his own blood” (Heb. ix, 
11-12). He gives us the most sublime idea of this sacrifice, when 
he declares that the sacrifices of the old law were but a type, a 
shadow, of the good things to come. In fact, what were the victims 
and the priests of the old law, and what were the effects of its 
sacrifices, compared with those of the New Testament? The Jewish 
priests were themselves men and sinners; the offerings and victims, 
which they sacrificed, were the fruits of the earth, or animals 
slaughtered on their altars; but in the sacrifice of the new law, who 
is the priest and what is the victim? The priest is God Himself, 
who, having deigned to assume our nature, offered Himself, and 
poured out His own Blood, for the glory of His Father, and the 
salvation of man. What tongue can display in adequate language, 
or what understanding can conceive the dignity of this august 
sacrifice? Let us at least rejoice that by it the Deity received an 
infinite honor, because the priest who offered it was of infinite 
dignity; nor could any inferior personage, however exalted, have 
given to God the glory which God required. 

But Jesus did not offer Himself in sacrifice without a view to 
our salvation, as well as for the glory of His Father. It was to 
satisfy the demands of divine justice upon guilty man, which man 
was unable to satisfy. God has reconciled us to Himself through 
Jesus Christ, according to what St. Paul has said (II Cor v. 19), 
“God indeed was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself, not 
imputing to them their sins.” 

But with respect to the effects of this sacrifice, such is the efficacy 
of the oblation, such the dignity of the priest and of the victim, that 
the effects of the sacrifice are inexhaustible and infinite. It is 
through it alone that we obtain forgiveness of our sins; all the 
graces that have at any time been conferred upon men, that are 
bestowed on us, and shall forever be bestowed upon men to the end 
of time, are but the fruits of this stupendous sacrifice; and accord- 
ing to St. Paul, by “one oblation he hath perfected forever them 
that are sanctified” (Heb. x, 14). From Him all the Sacraments 
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derive their virtue and efficacy; they are the channels through 
which the fruits of His passion and death are communicated to 
our souls, and seeing from whence they receive their force and 
value, we can not, for a moment, entertain a doubt of those won- 
derful and beneficent effects, annexed to the worthy reception of 
them. We have a Victim, offered for the sins of the world, of 
infinite value and dignity; and we have a sacrifice, or “High Priest, 
holy, innocent, undefiled, separated from sinners, and higher than 
the heavens,” even placed at the right hand of God, there forever 
living to intercede for us. For even in heaven He officiates as our 
High Priest; there He is our mediator with His Father; and, after 
having made our peace with His Father, by dying on the Cross, He 
vouchsafes still to plead our cause, and by His powerful interven- 
tion to obtain for us the application of those merits which He 
purchased for us by His death. See then the immeasurable superior- 
ity of the sacrifice of the Cross over every sacrifice of the natural law 
and of the ancient alliance, as to the dignity of the priest, the merits 
and efficacy of the sacrifice. 

The ancient sacrifices could no more than purify the body, the 
virtue of this reaches to the soul; it extends to all times, and places 
and persons; it is in the power of all to participate in its blessed 
effects, both in time and in eternity. What then must be our mis- 
fortune, as well as our guilt, if we refuse and reject them! Is it 
not a melancholy reflection, that with all the prospect of present 
and future happiness, and with the means of attaining to it pre- 
sented to them, men should still prefer misery to happiness, slavery 
to liberty, hell to heaven? For, alas! excellent as is the sacrifice 
which the Son of God has offered for mankind, sweet and benefi- 
cent as are its effects, multitudes there are who behold the mercies 
of God with the coldest indifference; who, so far from making a 
good use of the means afforded them by Our Lord, of experiencing 
the blessed fruits of His passion, abuse these means with ingratitude 
and effrontery. 

Is it possible that the blessings purchased for us, by the death of 
the Son of God, should be trampled under foot, and His Blood 
profaned with unfeeling impiety? Oh, would to God that these 
abominations were less frequent, and that at this time, when Jesus 
Christ desires to communicate to the world the merits of His sacred 
passion with holy profusion, the guilt of profanation may not be 
multiplied. It is in the approaching season of peculiar mercy, when 
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the heavens are, as it were, opened to shower down streams of 
grace in rich abundance, that the Jewish Passover is renewed, and 
the innocent Lamb of God, the Saviour of the world, is treated 
with greater indignity than when forced to die the cruel death of 
the Cross. I speak not of those who keep at a distance from the 
sources of grace, but those who, approaching the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance without suitable dispositions of heart, increase their guilt by 
eating and drinking judgment to themselves, at the holy table; thus 
putting Jesus Christ to death in a spiritual manner ; and, as it were, 
fastening Him to a Cross in their souls, a thousand times more 
opprobrious than that to which He was nailed upon Mount Calvary. 
May Almighty God, in His mercy, preserve all of us from this 
calamity at the approaching solemnity ! 

When the innocent Abel fell by the murderous hand of his 
brother, God thus addressed the perpetrator of that crime: “What 
hast thou done,” said He to Cain, “the voice of thy brother’s 
blood crieth to me from the earth. Now, therefore, cursed shalt 
thou be upon the earth, which hath opened its mouth and received 
the blood of thy brother at thy hand” (Gen. iv, 10-11). But what 
must be the reproaches of the Lord against those who cruelly spill 
the Blood of His only Son? who scatter, if I may so express myself, 
and trample under foot the price of their redemption? Will not 
this precious Blood cry out continually for vengeance against the 
impious profaners of these sacred mysteries? Will not the male- 
diction of the Most High fall heavily upon them? 

Let not this, my brethren, prevent you from approaching to the 
source of grace and mercy. I have already said that the virtue of 
the sacrifice of the Cross is infinite, and that the Blood of our Lord 
was spilt for the reconciliation of the sinner. Let what I have said 
prevail upon you to approach the tribunal of Penance with the sor- 
rowings of a heart contrite and humble, with sentiments of detesta- 
tion for all your past sins, with purposes, sincere and fervent never 
more, by the grace of God, to forfeit His love by one voluntary 
transgression. Then will the precious Blood of Christ, the Victim 
of propitiation, plead in your behalf, and the God of compassion 
pardon you all your transgressions. As often as you assist at the 
celebration of the sacred mysteries, unite yourselves with Him, 
who is immolated in a mystical, unbloody manner on our altars. 
Testify your gratitude for His infinite love, by the strictest atten- 
tion and unreserved devotion; beg of Him to raise your minds to 
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the comprehension of the greatness and efficacy of His sacrifice; 
entreat Him to pardon every abuse and every slight of which you 
may have been heretofore guilty; promise Him no more to abuse 
His gifts and graces. If hitherto you have not labored in earnest 
to purify your consciences, hasten to do it without delay, that you 
may be living members of Jesus Christ, your head. During these 
two last weeks of Lent, call frequently to mind all that your divine 
Lord has done and suffered for us, that He might bring us to Him- 
self. Oh, what blessings has He not prepared for us; and cold must 
be our hearts and dead our feelings, if we be not moved to senti- 
ments of compassion and love. May He awaken in us all a due 
sense of His benefits and our necessities, of our unworthiness and 
His infinite mercies; that we may abundantly participate in the 
fruits of redemption, of grace and reconciliation here, and life ever- 
lasting hereafter. 








AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
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XIV. CONTRITION 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“A sacrifice to God is an afflicted spirit: a contrite and humble heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise.”—Ps. 1, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—The mere thought, seriously considered, of our relation as 
finite creatures to the infimte Creator will result in the sentiment of self- 
abasement. Some point of comparison between the creature and the 
Creator. Our utter dependence upon God; our nothingness in His sight. 

II. What, then, when we consider that we are not merely nothing 
before Him—but sinners, rebels? What, again, when we add the thought 
of the supernatural graces God has given us? What disposition of 
heart will befit us when we recall all this? Nothing else than contrition. . 

III. But what avails contrition even when we consider the nature 
of mortal sin? Some description of the nature of mortal sin—rejection 
and contemning of God, who should be loved above all things. Sin in 
some sense an infinite offense. 

How shall contrition avail to atone for this? For acts that 
man can commit, he can not always repair. Instances—the murdcrer, the 
adulterer. So it is with the contemptuous rejection of God for creatures. 
No act of which we are capable by ourselves can atone for sin. Yet con- 
trition still a duty (Psalm 1). 

V. How this contrition is made available and pleasing to God, viz., 
through the merits of Christ, and by His grace. Particular instance of 
this in the Sacrament of Penance, where “attrition” ts converted into 
“contrition.” What is “perfect contrition”? Not very difficult to acquire. 

VI. Extension of contrition requisite (a) in regard to mortal and 
(b) to venial sin. 


Any serious meditation, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, upon 
our position as creatures, upon our relation to the Infinite Almighty 
Being whose mere will was sufficient to bring heaven and its vast 
material universe into existence; who, by the word of His mouth 
can create or bring to naught a million worlds, must result in a 
sincere sentiment of self-abasement, as we begin to realize our 
utter nothingness in the presence of Our God. He is All-in-All; 
supreme unbounded Perfection; essential Life and Energy and 
Power and Goodness, the only one of whom actual being is the 
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necessary and eternal and essential attribute. For He is and 
exists of His own power and nature; whilst we, coming from noth- 
ing, have existence and are solely by His will and act. Should 
He withdraw from us for a moment the support of His conserving 
action, in that moment we should fall back into nothingness. Thus 
are we utterly and entirely dependent upon Him for all we have 
and all we are. Human thought and human speech are, indeed, 
but weak instruments wherewith to measure and portray the abyss 
that, as far as the natural order goes, separate the finite creature 
from the Infinite Creature ; but we can give some impression thereof 
by pious meditation; and, as I have said, the result must surely be 
a feeling of self-abasement in the face of the Divine Eternal Ma- 
jesty and Perfection. 

But when, to the thought of our nothingness in comparison with 
the All-Perfect One, we add the remembrance of the sad fact that 
we are sinners; that we have risen in rebellion against Him who 
made us; that, bound to His service by the very fact that we are 
the work of His hand, we have yet dared the mad attempt to cast 
off that most just obligation of love and service, what sentiment, 
what disposition of heart and soul can do justice to the miserable 
position in which we have placed ourselves? 

Further, dear brethren, how shall we feel, and what shall we 
say—if we dare to address our offended God—when we remember 
how, in His great love for His creatures, He has not been con- 
tent to leave us with only the privilege—the immense privilege, in- 
deed—of being His creatures and servants, but has called us to the 
position of His friends, His children by the adoption of grace, 
brothers of His only begotten Son, heirs of the blessed vision of 
His unveiled glory and of an eternity of closest union with Him 
in the bonds of mutual love; that He has endowed our souls with 
supernatural graces and gifts whereby we may reach that goal 
impossible to our merely natural capacities? What, I ask, should 
be the disposition of our hearts when we recall these things and 
remember that in spite of all that God has done for us, we have 
sinned, “despising the riches of His goodness,” walking unworthy 
of the high vocation wherewith we are called? Surely nothing 
else than sorrow, regret, compunction of heart, or, as we term it, 
contrition, can be the fitting sentiment of a sinner who has come 
to the knowledge of the evil that he has done against his God, his 
Master, his Friend! But what avails a sentiment, however strong, 
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however sincere, however distinguished from “mere sentiment” 
by being deeply rooted in the will and the affections, to atone for 
the offense that is involved in sin? For what is mortal sin? It 
is the rejection of God, and His love, and His goodness for some 
created thing. It is thus a condemning of His Majesty, an insult 
offered to His supreme excellence and goodness that we ought 
unalterably to love and adhere to beyond all things else. As offered 
to one of infinite dignity, this insult partakes in some sense of 
infinitude in its character, not indeed as an isolated act, but as pro- 
ceeding from an evil disposition of the heart and mind. For when 
a man, knowing any act or thought or word to be solemnly and em- 
phatically forbidden by the Divine Law, nevertheless chooses to 
commit that act or say that word or entertain that thought, his 
actual disposition of mind is that of turning from God to embrace 
some thing of earth, preferring this before God, taking a creature 
as the supreme spirit of his desire instead of God who made man 
for Himself, and offers Himself as our reward exceeding great, 
and, under any circumstances, is justly and reasonably to be pre- 
ferred before all things whatsoever. It is this wilful turning away 
from God to prefer the creature before Him that constitutes the 
awful evil of a mortal sin; nor does it require a knowledge of the 
theology of sin for a man to be guilty of this evil. Knowing that 
God has supreme rights, knowing—and conscience is enough in 
most instances to tell us this—knowing, I repeat, that a thing is 
gravely wrong and against God’s Holy Will and Law, the man 
who does that thing by the very fact of his doing it turns his 
back upon the Almighty and just Lawgiver. 

What an offense? Against what Majesty committed! How shall 
the deepest sentiments of contrition atone for it? For while a 
creature can offend, a creature can not fully atone. An illustration 
may help to make this clear. There are some offenses against 
his fellows that a man may commit, yet never be able to repair. 
The murderer who slays the father of a family; the wretch who 
steals away the affections of a wife and ruins a home by his 
seductions—how shall they repair what they have done? By no 
means is a man’s act always reparable. To murderers, by reason 
of the final irreparableness of their crime, the final irrevocable 
penalty of death is decreed. And though the Divine Majesty can 
not be lessened nor belittled by the sins of men, yet, on the side 
of the offender, there is the will to bring that Majesty into con- 
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tempt, there is the contemptuous rejection of God’s love, and an 
insult offered to the Almighty himself, which, by reason of his 
nothingness in comparison with the Infinite whom he has insulted, 
man alone can do nothing to make good. Yet, dear brethren, the 
fact that he can not repair this evil by his own power, does not 
release man from the obligation of doing at least what he can; 
and the only thing he can do is to be sorry, truly and sincerely 
sorry for the offense he has committed. In other words, he must 
have contrition. He must cry out with the Psalmist in that truly 
sublime act of contrition from which my text is taken: “Have 
mercy upon me, O God, according to thy great mercy, and accord- 
ing to the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my iniquity 
for I know my iniquity, and my sin is always before me. 
To thee only have I sinned, and have done evil before thee. 
Turn away thy face from sins, and blot out all my iniquities” 
(Ps. 1). 

But the Psalmist declares that his humble contrition will be 
pleasing to God; that the sinner may hope for pardon; that “a 
sacrifice to God is an afflicted spirit” and “a humble and contrite 
heart God will not despise.” “Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop,” 
he cries, “and I shall be cleansed: Thou shalt wash me, and I shall 
be whiter than snow.” How shall this be when the insulted Majesty 
is infinite, and the sinner is a thing of naught? Brethren, the 
Royal Psalmist looked forward with prophetic vision to one who, 
despised and rejected of men, a Man of Sorrows and acquainted 
with grief, should take our sins upon himself, and bear stripes 
that we might be healed—Jesus Our Saviour, Our God. He has 
made atonement; He has offered to the Father an infinite price, 
the sacrifice of Himself; and by that sacrifice has purchased a 
precious elixir—the true elixir of life—Divine Grace, which gives 
a supernatural life to the soul, and makes our actions, done by 
its power, pleasing to God, efficacious for salvation, meritorious 
of a heavenly reward. 

This is the doctrine of good works taught, dear brethren, by 
the Church Catholic—that our good works are of value, and do 
merit life eternal—not of themselves, but because they are joined 
with the all-meriting and efficacious sacrifice of the Cross, and 
spring from the principle of divine grace bought for us by Jesus 
Christ by His sacred passion and death. And this relation of our 
good works to the atonement and satisfaction of Christ, this de- 
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pendence of the former upon the latter, is particularly brought 
into prominence in regard to contrition, of which I am speaking 
to you to-day. God’s holy grace, enabling the sinner to make an act 
of perfect contrition, at once does away with all guilt, obtains for- 
giveness, and cleanses the soul, bringing back sanctifying grace 
to adorn it once more. By perfect contrition we mean that sorrow 
for sin which arises from the love of God; sorrow, that is, of which 
the motive is the thought and the love of God’s goodness. Now, . 
my dear brethren, is this sorrow, this perfect contrition, a very diffi- 
cult disposition to acquire? Prayers, the thought of God’s goodness 
and fatherly love; the thought above all, of Jesus, His love, His 
suffering, His Sacred Heart—that furnace of ardent, true affection, 
will enable those who are not altogether hardened, to sorrow for 
sin because sin is against that God who is love itself. Nor let any 
be disturbed, nor think himself not to have sorrow for sin, sincere 
contrition, because he does not weep or feel strongly in the emo- 
tional part of his nature. Sorrow for sin is not chiefly a matter 
of the emotions, it is chiefly a matter of the will—a reasoned regret 
because we have offended God; a sincere turning of the will away 
from sin as a thing altogether to be abhorred and avoided; and a 
turning of the will back to God as the one to be loved, followed 
and adhered to. Actual grace, indeed, is needed to enable us to 
have these dispositions; but who shall dare to say that God will 
refuse that grace to him who humbly and earnestly asks it? But 
in order that we should be quite certain of having true contrition, 
and that it should be beyond the reach of none, not even the worst 
sinner, Almighty God has given to us a special Sacrament—the 
Sacrament of Penance—in which, by virtue of the Blood of Jesus 
Christ and by the graces won by that most Precious Blood, even 
a heart sorrow, or rather a sorrow founded on lower motives than 
that of love will avail to forgiveness. For in this Sacrament, as 
you know, dear brethren, sorrow that arises from the fear of 
eternal punishment, or from the thought of the deformity and dis- 
grace of sin will avail. This kind of sorrow we call attrition, to 
distinguish it from true and perfect contrition. If, having at least 
this less perfect sorrow, we make a good confession, God Himself, 
through the Sacrament, supplies our deficiency and sheds abroad 
His grace within us. As sin, mortal sin, is the turning of 
the soul away from God, so contrition, conceivable by God’s help, 
is the turning of the will back to God; as the sinful act results in 
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a state of sin in which our wills and energies are directed to 
creatures instead of God, so contrition results in the state of grace 
in which our wills and energies are once more wholly set in the 
direction of God and His holy will and commandments. And in 
the Sacrament of Penance, when our own efforts fall short of per- 
fect contrition, the Sacrament seconds them, so long as we have at 
least some sorrow, the sorrow known as attrition or imperfect con- 
trition. But this fact, dear brethren, should not deter us from 
endeavoring to come to confession with true contrition, sorrow of 
sin arising from the love of God our Father. For the Sacrament 
will not be useless, even if contrition has already gained the for- 
giveness of our sins. For every time we thus receive the Sacrament 
of Penance, it is a source of increased sanctifying grace, carrying 
us forward on the road of sanctification, making our salvation 
more secure. We have in all this another instance of that charac- 
teristic of God’s ways of dealing with us which I have alluded 
to before in this series of discourses. He helps us and supplies 
our deficiences and incapacities, but He expects us to do our part, 
to make some willing, conscious effort in the very making of 
which He aids us with His grace. Then He crowns what is truly 
His own gift in us by the reward of sanctifying grace, forgiveness, 
and charity; so that after all we must say with the Apostle, “It 
is not I, but Christ who liveth in me.” 

A word more, dear brethren, concerning sorrow for sin, in regard 
to the sins to which it must extend. Sorrow for sin must con- 
sciously and particularly extend to each separate mortal sin, so far 
as they can be recalled by careful self-examination. To be sorry 
for one mortal sin, and consciously without any regret for another 
remembered mortal sin, would deprive us of forgiveness; for one 
mortal sin unrepented of is sufficient to constitute the soul in the 
state of sin. Where the state of sin exists, God’s grace can not 
exist; and forgiveness comes not without God’s grace. God, that 
is, can not condone the offense and take to His bosom the sinner 
who clings to even one mortal sin, and whose soul is black and 
hideous by reason of the state of sin that he is in. So we must 
have sorrow for all mortal sins. And this sorrow involves the 
putting off of all affection and clinging to mortal sin. To put 
this from another point of view—we have seen how the state of 
mortal sin is a state in which a man’s will is permanently turned 
away from God to creatures. Now a man can not be turned to God 
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in respect to one thing, and turned away from Him in respect of 
another. That is impossible. “He that is not for me is against 
me,” said Jesus Christ; and these words have their application here. 
We are either for God or against Him as regards the direction of our 
wills. We are either in the state of grace or out of it, there is no 
medium. Hence it is that contrition, the withdrawal from sin, 
must extend to all mortal sins. 

But it is not so with venial sin, for venial sin, though it is a 
going aside from the path, yet is not a complete turning the back 
upon God and His will. So forgiveness may be obtained even 
though there are some venial sins for which we are not sorry. 
The state of grace, in other words, can exist with venial sin. 
But, at the same time, the venial sins for which we are not sorry 
can not be forgiven. They will have to be atoned for by the 
sufferings of Purgatory. There is every reason, then, to endeavor 
to make our sorrow for sin as universal in its extent as possible, 
embracing not only all mortal sins—which is a necessary condition 
for obtaining forgiveness at all—but also all venial sins. To secure 
this it is not necessary that every venial sin should be definitely 
recalled to memory; it is sufficient that we have sorrow for all 
venial sins in general, and that we put away all clinging to or 
affection for venial sin. Thus acting, especially also by making 
frequent and devout use of the great Sacrament of Reconciliation, 
the sublime prayer of the Royal Penitent David will find its gra- 
cious fulfilment in ourselves: “Turn away thy face from my sins, 
and blot out all mine iniquities. Create a clean heart in me, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me; cast me not away from thy 
face, and take not thy holy spirit from me; restore unto me the 
joy of thy salvation, and strengthen me with a perfect spirit” 
(Ps. 1, 11-14). 
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XV. RESOLUTION OF AMENDMENT 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Cast away from you all your transgressions by which you have trans- 
gressed, and make to yourselves a new heart and a new spirit.’—Ezech. 
xviii, 31. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Necessity of contrition and penance; due to 
the very nature of mortal sin. Effects of mortal sin in the soul. In itself 
mortal sin is an irreparable evil; but God has intervened and provided a 
way by which the natural law of cause and effect in this case is abro- 
gated in favor of sinners. This way is penance. 

I. Penance as a virtue. It consists in a disposition inclining the 
sinner to work for the destruction of sin. It is a gift of God, efficacious 
even without the Sacrament. 

II. Penance as a Sacrament. Does not supersede the virtue nor its 


acts. 

Ill. The acts of the penitent a part of the Sacrament; as, e. g., the 
parts of the accused and witnesses in a trial. 

IV. Resolution of amendment as included in any true sorrow for 
sin. It must cover all mortal sin whatsoever; and venial sins can not be 
forgiven without it. Advantage of an explicit act of good resolution. 
Danger of its absence in regard to venial sins. 

V. Advantage of a strong and firm resolution. 

Conclusion—Exhortation and encouragement to make use of the 
means of reparation for sin. 


In a former discourse, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, I spoke to 
you on the subject of contrition, or sorrow for sin. I pointed out 
to you how, just as our own right instincts and natural feelings 
would prompt us to sincere regret for having offended anyone dear 
to us, as father, mother, brother, sister or friend, so, still more, 
natural law itself demands sorrow on the part of one who has 
offended God. For whatever there is of love, of goodness, of beauty, 
of sympathy, of faithful, tender care in those human relationships, is 
but a faint picture, an earthly outline of the love and goodness 
and care of God for us who are His creatures. And if we are bound 
close to those whom the tie of blood or of mutual affection unites 
with us in heart and mind, how closely are we bound to Him from 
whose hands we came forth, who breathed into us the breath of 
life, and gave us a being, immortal, intelligent and free! If then 
we have offended that God who is the sole source of all good 
that we possess, who Himself is all-good, all-beautiful and so 
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worthy of the utmost devotion of heart, what can we do but sor- 
row for that mad act which severed us from His love? 

“Unless you do penance,” declares our divine Lord, “you shall 
all likewise perish.” Penance is the only way by which the evil 
of sin can be undone. For what is mortal sin? It is, of its own 
nature, a final irreparable act. Have you seen a noble tree, full 
of life and vigor, a thing of beauty in the landscape, fresh and 
verdant? By a sudden lightning stroke it is blasted and withered in 
an instant, and stands a gaunt and hideous skeleton, burned to its 
very core. Such is a soul that has been blasted by grievous sin. Its 
whole condition is changed. The sap of supernatural grace and 
virtue is gone. 

Love, merit, satisfaction, supernatural good works—all these are 
simply impossible, for they are the actions of a supernatural life, 
and that life has departed. Not one step can a soul take of itself 
toward the recovery of that life. But God is good, and of infinite 
mercy and loving kindness; and He has provided a way by which 
the laws of nature themselves can be reversed in the sinner’s behalf. 
I say the law of nature, and I use the word in relation to the Divine 
Nature itself, which is the source and origin of all law, whether in 
the realm of nature or of grace. And in the moral order it is a 
law that moral iniquity brings its own irreparable punishment as 
an effect following from a cause. The sinner cuts himself off from 
God, and spiritually he is dead. Only God can raise him again 
to spiritual life. In His great mercy God is willing to do so, and 
He offers again and again to the sinner the means of restoration. 
That restoration is by way of penance. 

Now we may consider penance in two ways: either as a Chris- 
tian virtue, or as a Sacrament. As a virtue it consists in a dis- 
position of soul urging the sinner to do all that he can for the 
destruction and obliteration of sin in himself. This virtue is given 
by God. We have no claim to demand it; we can not acquire it; 
we can only pray for it and correspond with God’s merciful action, 
whereby He first calls us to repentance, and then helps us in our 
penitential task. It is possible for the sinner, with God’s grace, to 
repair that dreadful mischief, irreparable of itself and apart from 
God’s special intervention, even without the actual reception of the 
Sacrament of Penance; though not without the desire and inten- 
tion of making use of that Sacrament when opportunity shall per- 
mit. For those who know not the truth, and, like the disciples at. 
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Ephesus who had not “so much as heard whether there be a Holy 
Ghost,” have not so much as heard whether there be a Sacrament 
of Penance, the desire and intention of receiving that Sacrament 
are implicitly contained in willingness to do all that God commands 
and appoints for the separation of sin. 

As a Sacrament, penance is a special supernatural means whereby 
sinners are enabled to perform the work of separation and the 
destruction of sin within them by graces poured into their souls 
through the superabundant merits of that precious Blood, one drop 
of which would have sufficed to obliterate the sin of all the world. 
The Sacrament, therefore, does not supersede the virtue. The sin- 
ner must still, as the very nature of things demands, himself “do 
penance”; exercise, that is, penitential acts, the acts that are proper 
to the virtue of penance. But the Sacrament makes those acts 
easier ; conveys supernatural help by which they are more readily 
produced, and aiding our weakness, makes them efficacious for the 
regaining of spiritual life. 

It is not difficult to see, dear brethren, that the personal acts 
of the repentant sinner are of necessary importance in the process 
of undoing the evil of sin. The will, which by a personal act has 
been turned away from God, must be turned to Him again. Though 
this would be impossible without grace, yet it demands a personal 
and willing co-operation on the part of the sinner. If a man wills 
not to turn back to God, grace will not effect his conversion. An 
unwilling turning of the will toward God is a contradiction in terms. 
Hence it is that in the Sacrament of Penance, the acts of the peni- 
tent, his confession, his contrition, and his willingness to make some 
satisfaction for sin, enter into the very constitution of the Sacra- 
ment itself. As I showed you in a former sermon in this series, the 
confessional is a court of justice wherein the penitent supplies the 
necessary parts of the accuser and witness, in addition to being the 
guilty person. It is, then, of the highest importance that the sinner 
should well understand the nature of the acts which he must per- 
form, and that he should perform them well. 

If we consider the nature of real sorrow for sin, it will not be diffi- 
cult to see that if it is real, it must include the fixed resolution to 
avoid all mortal sin for the future. Moreover, if we wish to obtain 
forgiveness for venial sins also by means of this Sacrament, we 
must resolve to avoid those venial sins of which we accuse our- 
selves. 
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Our resolution must cover all mortal sin whatsoever: for mor- 
tal sin means absolute enmity to God; to will a mortal sin in the 
future is itself a mortal sin, excluding grace from the soul. As to 
venial sin, the absence of a resolve to avoid one or more venial sins, 
though constituting a certain unworthiness, does not involve enmity 
to God, nor exclude sanctifying grace from the soul; nevertheless 
a venial sin which we do not resolve to avoid we are certainly not 
sorry for, and, therefore, it can not be pardoned; since there is 
no pardon without sorrow for past offenses. To regret an act 
sincerely and to mean to repeat it is again a contradiction in terms. 
It is very clear then, that, as a general principle, true, real sorrow 
for sin must include the purpose of amendment. 

It may be asked here: Supposing I forget to make an explicit, 
definite resolution of amendment, is my confession therefore in- 
valid? The reply is, No, certainly not. If your sorrow is true, it 
must and it does, by that very fact, include a purpose not to sin 
again. Supposing a man to have taken an imprudent step in busi- 
ness. He says, “I deeply regret that I took that step.” He may 
add, and it would be very natural for him to add, “I will never do it 
again.” But even if he does not add this in words, it is certainly in 
his thoughts. The knowledge that he made an error, and his regret 
for that error, involve the determination to avoid that error in like 
circumstances in the future. But though this is so, it is altogether 
more prudent and better for the penitent to make a hearty and 
explicit resolution of amendment: “I resolve, by God’s grace, never 
to sin again; and carefully to avoid the occasions of sin.” This 
act reminds us of the necessity of such a resolution entering into our 
dispositions ; it insures that we take pains to make our sorrow real. 
It suggests to the soul the question, “Do I mean this, whether I 
say itor no? If I do not mean it, my sorrow is not real.” 

I would say a word here as to sorrow and resolution of amend- 
ment in the case of those who happily have only venial sins to con- 
fess. God be thanked that there are many who, week after week, or 
month after month, have no mortal sin to accuse themselves of. 
But there is a danger that, through routine, they may forget the 
necessity of real regret, and real purpose of amendment for the 
validity of the Sacrament of Penance; since, as I have pointed out, 
these acts of the penitent constitute a part of the Sacrament itself. 
Venial sin does not cause that shock to the soul which mortal sin 
does. Unless the sinner be hardened, or an habitual backslider, he 
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will scarcely be perfunctory in the confession of mortal sins. But 
it is easy to be perfunctory in confessing venial sins. Every priest 
knows penitents who do nothing very wrong; who come to con- 
fession always with the same list of slight offenses. A priest has, 
indeed, no right to judge from the matter-of-fact way in which sins 
are detailed, that there is no real sorrow and purpose of amend- 
ment ; for a “business-like” way of confessing—if I may use the term 
of a sacred thing—is often a sign of real downright earnestness 
and careful preparation. But the confessor may judge from entire 
absence, I will not say of actual improvement, but of any effort 
to improve, that there is a want of any real sorrow. If that sorrow 
is wanting, no pardon can be received. To avoid this danger, those 
who are conscious of venial sins only, should select three or four 
of their most habitual venial sins, especially the more serious and 
wilful of them, and make sure of sorrow and real purpose of amend- 
ment in their regard, determining with God’s help to root them out 
altogether. 

You can hardly fail to see, my dear brethren, the great advantage 
and utility of a firm and strong resolution, whether mortal or venial 
sin be in question. Even in the order of nature, a strong determi- 
nation to accomplish any task is half the battle, and a great augury 
of success. The strong will-effort is an impulse of which the 
momentum will last the longer as its initial force is greater. The 
same is true of the resolution of amendment in confession, and 
all the more true as there is added to our natural power of deter- 
mination the force of supernatural grace. In preparing, then, for 
this saving Sacrament, let there be no half measures in resolving to 
fly from sin and to be ever faithful to God. If we have fallen into 
that grievous and awful state of enmity to Him which mortal sin in- 
volves ; if we have thus insulted our dearest and best friend, our most 
loving Father, our good God who promises nothing less than Him- 
self as our eternal reward, let us make the only reparation that 
we can, by a firm determination to be faithful to Him for the future, 
and to the very end of our lives, and the more we have offended 
Him, the more fervent let us be in loving Him and serving Him in 
the future. We need not fear repulse, for He is all-merciful. 

It is Jesus our Saviour to whom we come in confession, Shall we 
fear repulse from Him on account of our sins? We might fear 
repulse if Jesus had come to reward the just. But He came—He 
tells us so Himself—not for the just, but for poor sinners. Let us 
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come, then, with confidence to the throne of grace, that throne of 
mercy and reconciliation which He has set up in His Holy Catholic 
Church. There we shall obtain pardon, cleansing grace and 
strength ; and all that He asks us to do is to be sorry for our past 
offenses, and to resolve to avoid sin in the time to come. 

One word more for the consolation of timid souls. Some may 
think that if they fall again into sin, it is a sure and certain sign 
that they had no sorrow in their past confessions, 

Brethren, it is no sign at all. I would ask you this: Did you 
try at all; did you pray at all against temptation? If you simply 
abandoned yourself without an effort to your former sins, that 
would be a bad sign; but if you made some effort, if you prayed and 
took means to avoid sin, then the fact that you have succumbed to 
temptation again does not prove that your confession was not good 
or that true sorrow was wanting.. No; you must not be discouraged 
if you do not meet with entire success all at once. If you have 
failed, go again to the source of pardon and grace. If necessary 
go again and again. Do your utmost to make good use of the Sac- 
rament of Penance, renew still more bravely and strongly your 
purpose of amendment; and, though the struggle may be hard and 
long, yet the victory will most assuredly be yours in the end. 

“Cast away,” said the prophet, “cast away from you the trans- 
gressions by which you have transgressed; and make to yourselves 
a new heart and a new spirit.” “Cast away your transgressions” by 
a fervent will to commit them no more; make to yourselves a new 
heart and a new spirit—the mind which was in Christ Jesus—by a 
sincere detestation of that awful evil which separated you from 
God. Do this, as your part, and your efforts will be seconded, as 
indeed they are begun, by God’s merciful grace, who would not that 
any sinner should perish, but that all should find pardon and peace 
and grace to persevere. 
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XVI. PENANCE. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. MGR. JOHN S. VAUGHAN 


“And when Jesus had fasted forty days and forty nights afterwards he was 
hungry.” —Matt. iv, 2. 


SYNOPSIS—Man was created pure and holy and needed not penance. Re- 
bellion of sin changed the harmony of God’s plan. Hence man’s life is 
now a warfare. Consider the accumulation of sin in a lifetime. Sin 
means punishment. How little we do to diminish our measure of punish- 
ment. It may be diminished by voluntary penance. Penance then atones 
for sin and imparts strength to the soul, and thus save from sin in the 
moment of temptation. Sin is our only enemy. It is born of self-indul- 
gence. Penance is self-oppression, self-conquest. Temptation always our 
lot; penance our weapon against it. Compare our method of action with 
that of the soldier, swordsman, runner, swimmer, etc.; all these prepare 
for the contest by self-denial, yet they obtain only an earthly prize, we 
an eternal crown. Compare two men in the same temptation; one falls 
because he had not formed the habit of self-denial; the other conquers 
because he had acquired this saving habit. The Church urges and com- 
pels us to penance during Lent, setting before us the example of Christ, 
who, sinless Himself, yet fasted for forty days. 


Penance, let us bear in mind, formed no part of God’s original 
plan. It is one of the consequences of sin; a penalty we have 
brought upon ourselves. God destined man for happiness. His 
will was that man should live in a state of sweet content, unop- 
pressed by pain and sorrow. God created him innocent and joyous; 
surrounded him with all that could administer to his wants and 
promote his well-being. And, had man only remained faithful and 
cbedient he would have known nothing of anguish, or shame. Quite 
the contrary! His life would have been one of unclouded pleasure 
and delight in this world, only to be succeeded by a state of eternal 
pleasure and delight in the next. 

But, alas, “man, when he was in honor, did not understand,” as 
King David reminds us in Psalm xlviii. No! He failed to 
realize his privileges, and, so far from following his conscience and 
submitting to the commands of God, he chose to listen to the de- 
ceiver, and, at his instigation, rebelled against his Sovereign and 
spurned his supreme Lord and Master. 

The deadly poison of mortal sin, once introduced into the system, 
began to produce its natural effects. It caused disorder both within 
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and without. The soul and the body, instead of living and acting 
in unison, became, as it were, torn asunder by conflicting interests. 
Each struggled for the mastery. Originally the body, together with 
all its senses and its appetites, was in complete subjection to the soul, 
so that the whole person was at peace. There was harmony because 
the soul ruled. This harmony no longer obtains. Now the body is 
ever striving to gain the upper hand, and to usurp the authority of 
the soul. It seeks sensual indulgences, it strives after worldly perish- 
able goods, it demands all kinds of corporal satisfactions. The 
soul is obliged to struggle and fight for its life, and to put forth all 
its strength so as not to be dragged down into the mire and filth 
of sin. “Man’s life upon earth is a warfare,” as the Holy Spirit 
reminds us. And experience proves that the battle is a hard and a 
stubborn one, and that in many ways we are always failing and 
yielding. Scarcely a day goes by but we give way, in some measure, 
to the solicitations of our corrupt nature. Indeed, all our natural 
tendencies are toward sloth, toward neglect of duty, toward neg- 
lect of prayer, and toward love of the world, rather than toward 
love of God. 

It will be well for us to consider the years of our life that have 
already rolled by, and the manner in which we have misused and 
misspent them. How seldom we have acted perfectly, how often 
imperfectly; how seldom our intentions have been really upright 
and disinterested, how often they have been tainted and unworthy, 
And, as for our daily negligences, omissions, and injustices, who 
shall reckon them? ‘ 

Yet observe, just as day is added to day, so offense is added to 
offense, until they surpass all calculation. And each slight offense, 
however slight; and each venial fault, however venial, calls for its 
own separate and definite punishment. How terrifying to contem- 
plate this ever-growing list of sins, with its corresponding growing 
list of punishments. As some foolish spendthrift is at last oppressed 
by his ever-increasing weight of debt, so are we courting a similar 
fate by our negligence and indiscretion. Sins accumulate. Punish- 
ment accumulates. Yet we pay no heed. 

The fact is, time hurries us on, so that our childhood, our boy- 
hood, and our adolescence are soon lost to mind, and we rest in 
sweet oblivion of the sins that have stained and besmirched our 
souls during those forgotten years. Nevertheless they are all, with- 
out exception, noted down by the recording angel, and will, one 
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day, be brought up against us. Yes, the whole history of our life, 
with all its selfishness, its infidelities, its shortcomings, its disorderly 
acts, and its reprehensible thoughts, and perverse and unruly de- 
sires, is written down, we might even say, engraved on the mind of 
God, so that, when we are summoned to the judgment, there may 
be laid upon vs the punishment of ten thousand sins. 

The guilt of these sins, if we have been truly contrite, will have 
been forgiven us, but, unless we shall have already satisfied for 
them, the punishment remains. Yes! Even though heaven be our 
ultimate home and dwelling, yet we shall not actually enter into 
possession of its joys and privileges till we have fully satisfied the 
claims of God’s justice, and atoned for every sin. We shall be kept 
in bondage till we have wiped out every fraction of our debt. 
“Amen, amen, I say to thee, thou shall not go out from hence till 
thou hast paid the last farthing.” 

The canonized saints seemed, to the eyes of men, to be without 
sin. Yet before God even they were not pure. We may, indeed, 
call them holy and just, but the Scripture reminds us that even “a 
just man shall fall seven times” (Proverbs xxiv, 16). But if even 
the saints often fell, their falls were not only far less serious than 
ours, but they were continually settling their accounts, and wiping 
out their debts, by their constant mortifications and severe penances. 
With them every day was a day of self denial. But we? What 
are we doing? What efforts are we making to cancel our debts 
and to satisfy God’s anger; we, whose sins are so much more 
numerous and so much more serious and deliberate than the slight 
faults and frailties of the great servants of God? 

Alas! We do little if anything, and scarcely seem to realize the 
gravity of the situation. It is for this very reason that the Church, 
at various seasons, calls to our minds a duty which we are all too 
willing to forget, and urges us to bow our heads in prayer, and to 
mortify our bodies by fasts and abstinence. 

The law of penance is a divine law, and none can escape it. 
Since all are included under sin, so all are included under the law 
of penance. There are, no doubt, some too delicate or too sick to 
undertake the precise form of penance enjoined by the Church. 
These may, of course, apply for a dispensation. But even when 
this has been granted, it in no way releases them from the general 
obligation, which rests upon every sinner, of doing penance for his 
offenses. 
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Should any man wish to exempt himself from all penance, let 
him first prove himself exempt from all sin. When such a blameless 
soul, such an astounding saint arises in our midst, it will be time 
enough to consider his case. As to ourselves, we have learned 
little of Catholic truth if we do not yet know that we must take 
up the Cross if we are to be true followers of the Crucified. “If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross and follow me” (Matt. xvi, 24). 

What, it may be asked, is the use of penance? What purpose 
does it serve? My reply is, that penance atones for sin (through 
the merits of Jesus Christ), and appeases God’s anger. It would 
suffice, even if this were all. But it does yet more. It imparts a 
strength and vigor to the soul, which goes far to endure its victory 
over its enemies. It braces up the entire man and instils habits of 
virtue, which are of incalculable service in our contests with the 
devil, the world and the flesh. 

However, these are mere statements. We shall perhaps better 
realize their truth if we first consider carefully what sin really is, 
and then the security that a mortified life affords us against its 
assaults. 

Sin! Sin, my dear brethren, is the only enemy we really have 
to fear. To convince ourselves of that, all we need do is to ask 
ourselves the following questions: What is that which alone can 
blast our whole career? Rob us of God? Deprive us of heaven? 
And fling us headlong into the bottomless pit? What is it that 
alone has the power to chain us down, amid the quenchless flames 
of hell, forever and ever, as long as God is God? There is literally 
but one thing, and that is sin. Yes. No other enemy can work 
us such evil. Sin, and only sin, possesses this awful power. Sin 
can do it. Sin has done it. Sin is doing it every day. Sin, in 
short, is the very root and source of all our misery, and of all our 
misfortune. 

But what is sin? What is its nature? From what hellish soil 
does it spring? Of what diabolical parent is sin born? Ah! It 
springs from the spirit of self-love. It is born of self-indulgence, 
It can flourish in no other soil. And what is its connection with 
penance? Well! it is the exact contrary. It is its antagonist, its 
most inveterate enemy. One is, in short, the antipodes of the other. 

What does an act of sin turn out to be, when we come to analyze 
it? An act of sin is an act of self-indulgence. And what is an act of 
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penance? An act of penance is an act, not of self-indulgence, but 
precisely the contrary, viz., an act of self-oppression, an act of self- 
conquest. When a man sins, he allows inclinations to conquer him. 
When he does penance, he conquers inclination. When we sin our 
enemy throws us under his feet, and, placing his heel upon our 
head, crushes us. When, on the contrary, we do penance, it is we 
who throw our enemy under our feet, and instead of his placing 
his heel upon us, we place our heel upon him and crush him, leaving 
him utterly vanquished. 

Hence, to practise penance, to cultivate the virtue of mortification, 
is to dispose ourselves in the most direct way for continual vic- 
tories. We can not help being tempted. No. Temptation is a 
necessary condition of our present state. But we can and ought to 
prevent ourselves being overcome, and to take the means of always 
scoring a success. Now, if we possess the penitential spirit, and 
lead lives of mortification, and acquire a well founded habit of 
self-denial, then our victory is assured. 

We fall, often grievously, because we will not dispose ourselves 
for the conflict by accustoming ourselves to self-denial in lawful 
things. In this respect how far wiser are the children of this world 
than the children of light. A soldier of an earthly king does not 
expose himself to the enemy, in the open field, until after he has 
been carefully drilled and exercised. An athlete will not enter 
the lists, nor pit his strength against another, until after he has 
acquired strength and dexterity by previous practise. In fact, no 
man, be he a wrestler, or a boxer or swordsman, or a runner or 
swimmer, attempts to exhibit his prowess in a public contest, save 
after an extended period of preparation. He is quite well aware 
that he can never hope to succeed, or to carry off the prize, without 
previous exercise and regular training. 

And, dearly beloved brethren, if this be deemed essential in ordi- 
nary encounters, where nothing of serious importance is at stake, 
how immeasurably more important it must be where the conse- 
quences of success or failure are so momentous and far reaching. 
For the sake of a very dubious gain worldlings deny themselves 
and put themselves to endless trouble and pain, while we can hardly 
be induced to do anything that involves suffering or inconvenience, 
even to secure eternal life, and the inheritance of the saints. Yet, 
to our shame be it said, they are contending only for an earthly 
crown, while we for a heavenly and everlasting one. 
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Compare two men of similar age and position, but differing in 
their spiritual training, and mark how differently each is affected 
by temptation. The one, let us suppose, has always followed his 
inclination and indulged his own sweet will. His one ruling idea 
has always been to amuse and enjoy himself. He has, in short, 
gone on the plan of gratifying himself to the full, in all that is not 
sin. Suddenly, when he least anticipates anything of the kind, he 
is brought face to face with some severe temptation. The devil 
invites him to enjoy some forbidden pleasure, and sets his whole 
heart ablaze with the fire of some sinful passion. The unhappy 
man knows it is contrary to the law of God. He is conscious that 
heaven and hell are quivering in the balance. True. But he has 
no experience in the art of self-denial. He has never refused 
himself anything. On the other hand, the pleasure is so attractive ; 
the opportunity close at hand; and having had no previous practise 
in the art of wrestling with an adversary, how can he begin now? 
“Habit,” it has been said, “is a second nature”; strong, imperious, 
and almost irresistible. He has, indeed, formed a habit, but it is 
a bad habit; yes, a habit of self-indulgence. How is he to break 
through it at this moment? How escape from its iron thraldom? 
Such is his plight. Not only is the devil fighting against him, and 
the world and the flesh, but what is worst of all, his own nature has 
conspired with these enemies to encompass his ruin—that nature 
which has been trained for years to yield to the solicitations of 
pleasure on every occasion, and never to forego any opportunity of 
self-indulgence. Oh, who will describe the dangers of such a posi- 
tion? What hopes are there of his ultimate victory? Alas! We can 
discover but the faintest. 

Very different is the position of the man who has passed through 
the school of voluntary suffering, and who has diligently studied the 
art of self-conquest. Yea, who, by the grace of God, has perhaps 
never let a day go by without performing some act of abnegation. 
Such a one is armed and ready for the fray. He has his inclina- 
tions well under control. He has denied and thwarted them so 
often in lawful things, that he feels no difficulty now in denying 
and thwarting them in things that are unlawful and pernicious. 
If his passions are not actually dead they are tamed, and as subject 
to his direction as a horse that has felt the curb, and has been thor- 
oughly broken in. Pleasures may be set before him in the most 
seductive forms. Everything may seem to invite him to indulge 
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his wish, but fortunately he is no novice in the art of self-denial. 
He has acquired such a mastery, that the storm has passed but does 
him no harm. While others sink, like weak reeds, before its blast, 
he, like some mighty rock, weathers the fiercest tempest, draws 
good out of evil, and even wins an everlasting crown. Hence the 
poet sings: 

Sow an act, reap a habit; 


Sow a habit, reap a character; 
Sow a character, reap a destiny. 


But even admitting the need of penance, why, it may be asked, 
does the Church set aside the forty days of Lent especially for the 
purpose? 

The reason, dear brethren, is not far to seek. The Church well 
knows our weakness and sluggishness in the service of God, and 
how unwilling we are at all times to forego any pleasure, or to put 
ourselves out in the smallest way. She is perfectly well aware that, 
if left to ourselves, we would be always postponing the evil day, 
and that few, if any of us, would undertake any penance whatso- 
ever. We would be forever discovering or inventing some excuse 
for dispensing ourselves. Life would go by and nothing would 
be done. To meet this difficulty she selects forty days of Lent, 
during which she commands us to consider more seriously than at 
other times the needs of our soul, and to do penance for our sins. 
The number forty is selected, rather than any other, because Jesus 
Christ, our divine model and example, chose to fast for that num- 
ber of the days and nights in the desert before beginning His public 
life. And as He, the infinite holy, had no faults of His own to 
expiate, nor any need of learning the art of self-conquest, His chief 
motive was clearly to leave us an example, that we might follow 
in His footsteps. 





THE ROSARY 
CONFERENCES FOR SODALITIES B. V. M. 
BY THE REV. M. J. FRINGS 


V. THe EXCELLENCE OF THE VARIOUS PARTS OF THE ROSARY 
(b) The Apostles’ Creed. 


“For with the heart, we believe unto justice: but, with the mouth, con- 
fession is made unto salvation” (Rom. x, 10). 


Dear Brethren: At the beginning of the Rosary, the Apostles’ 
Creed is recited. Everything that we must believe, in order to 
attain to eternal life, is contained in this Creed. It puts in explicit 
words all that of which the sign of the Cross is the symbol. Tra- 
dition tells us that this profession of faith originated with the 
Apostles, and for this reason it is called the Apostles’ Creed. To 
be sure not all the dogmas of the Catholic Church are declared in 
the twelve articles of the Creed, but any dogmas not expressly 
mentioned are included in the ninth article, which says: “I believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church.” In these words the Catholic declares 
that he believes everything which the holy infallible Catholic Church 
teaches and requires of us to believe. 

The Creed is, therefore, by its origin, as well as its contents, a 
truly holy and excellent prayer. It we duly appreciate this beauti- 
ful prayer we shall say it with more devotion, to the greater glory 
of God, and our own good. 

I. “I believe in God.” With these words I express my firm con- 
viction that there is a God, and that everything that God has re- 
vealed is infallible truth, because God is truth itself and can neither 
deceive nor be deceived. With these words I submit my mind, my 
reason and my will to the infallible authority of God. 

“T believe in God the Father.” This means that I believe that in 
God there are three Persons, of whom the first Person is called the 
Father because He is the origin of all existence; because from all 
eternity He begot the Son, who is equal to Him in essence but dii- 
ferent in Person. Further, He is our Father because He created us 
His children. 

“TI believe in God, the Father Almighty.” It is befitting that at 
the beginning of the Creed the omnipotence of God should be em- 
phasized. Our faith contains many mysteries, which no created 
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understanding can comprehend. Because I firmly believe in the 
omnipotence of God I profess that to God nothing is impossible. 

In His omnipotence, God, the Father, created the world, calling 
it into existence from nothing. Hence we say: “TI believe in God, 
the Father Almighty, the Creator of heaven and earth.” But God 
not only created the world, He also preserves and rules it through 
His omnipotence. As by virtue of His will He created the world, 
so does God cause it to continue in existence. A building erected 
by a master hand remains standing even though the master absent 
himself; yet the world, according to St. Augustine, could not con- 
tinue to exist for one moment did not God preserve it. This world 
which God called forth from nothing would, the very moment that 
God should withdraw His almighty hand, fall back into nothing. 
“And how could anything endure if thou wouldst not?” Thus we 
read of God in the Book of Wisdom (ii, 26). Since we are then 
so utterly dependent upon God that at any moment He could cut 
the thread of our lives, how greatly should we fear to offend Him? 

God not only preserves, but also rules the world; He is solicitous 
for all things; He orders and governs all things with wisdom and 
mercy to the end for which He created them. “The eyes of all 
hope in thee, O Lord: and thou givest them meat in due season. 
Thou openest thy hand, and fillest with blessing every living crea- 
ture” (Ps. cxliv, 15-16). Of what little value is a flower which so 
soon withers? And yet the divine solicitude extends to this humble 
flower. Indeed, is not the flower of the field clothed more beauti- 
fully by the hand of God, than was Solomon in all his glory? What is 
there about a man of less account than a single hair of his head? 
And yet each of these hairs is counted, and not one falls from the 
head without the knowledge and will of God. We see how the care 
and providence of God extends to all things, even the most insig- 
nificant. 

God, furthermore, orders and governs all things according to 
their appointed end. He created the world and all that is in it for 
His glorification and for the welfare of mankind, and provides in 
all things that this end may be attained. Nothing can withdraw 
itself from the rule of God. There is no blind chance, no blind 
fortune. The prophet Jeremias asks: “Who is he that hath com- 
manded a thing to be done, when the Lord commandeth it not?” 
(Lam. iii, 37). ‘Thy providence, O Father, ruleth all things,” so 
we read in the Book of Wisdom. And so God orders and disposes 
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everything in our lives, that we may attain the eternal goal. We 
have but to commit ourselves to divine Providence and place our 
trust in God. For this reason we should exclaim with David: “The 
Lord ruleth me: and I shall want nothing. For though I should 
walk in the midst of the shadow of death, I will fear no evils, for 
thou art with me” (Ps. xxii). 

In the first article we profess our faith, therefore, in the om- 
nipotence of God, divine Providence, and all the divine attributes. 
God has created us and preserves us. But He has done still 
greater things for us. Is this possible? Yes, for God so loved 
the world that He sacrificed His only begotten Son for it. And this 
brings us to the second article, which comprises the truths we must 
believe of God the Son. 

II. When the sin of our first parents had deprived us of the 
friendship of God as well as of our heirship to Heaven, there came 
to our rescue the second Person of the Godhead, the only begotten 
of the Father. The succeeding articles tell us of the love and sac- 
rifice of the Son of God for our race. 

The second article is: “And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our 
Lord.”’ What does this mean? It means I believe that He is the 
Son of God, God of God, true God of true God. It means I believe 
that He became incarnate for the sake of our salvation. It means I 
believe in the doctrines that He proclaimed, in the miracles that He 
performed. It means I believe in His presence in the holy Euchar- 
ist; in the effects of the holy Sacraments which He instituted. It 
means I believe in His holy Church, to which He transmitted His 
authority. To believe in Jesus Christ means, furthermore, to be- 
lieve in His Passion and death, by which He redeemed the world; 
in His glorious resurrection and ascension. He is the Divine 
Master, and as such the supreme Lawgiver whom all creatures 
must obey. He is also the Judge of the universe, and as such will 
come again one day to preside at the general judgment, when He 
will judge all men according to their belief, according to the man- 
ner in which each one has observed or transgressed His command- 
ments, used or neglected the means of salvation. Then will be the 
end of time; and mankind will go to its reward or to its punishment 
once and for all. All this is proclaimed in the articles of faith that 
treat of Jesus Christ. To believe in Jesus Christ means to believe 
everything that the Gospel teaches and everything which the holy, 
infallible Church requires us to believe. 
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The third chief part of the Creed declares what we must believe 
of the Holy Ghost, the third Person of the Godhead. 

III. The Holy Ghost, the third Person of the Godhead, proceeds 
equally from the Father and the Son, from all eternity, and is of 
equal essence with the Father and the Son from eternity. 

The Holy Ghost, sent by the Father and the Son, came down 
upon earth and took charge of the Church founded by Christ, in 
order to apply through it the fruits of redemption to mankind. 

Only in the true Church of Christ can be found the fruits of the 
redemption; only in her is the true priesthood of the Lord. The 
fruits of the redemption here on earth are truth and grace, and in 
the hereafter eternal salvation. The divine truth, as proclaimed by 
Christ, is alone contained in the holy Catholic Church; and through 
the co-operation of the Holy Ghost it is preserved uncorrupted in 
this Church. The Church is the pillar and the beacon of the truth. 
She can not deviate unto the end of the world one tittle from the 
doctrine received from Christ, because the Holy Ghost guides the 
teaching Church in all truth, and sees to it that every truth is under- 
stood rightly by her and properly interpreted and explained. Hence, 
to submit ourselves to the Church’s definition of the faith means to 
submit ourselves to the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost operates in 
the Church, through the priesthood, and thus applies to the faithful 
the fruits of the redemption, so as to sanctify them and prepare 
them for eternal happiness. Thus it is the Holy Ghost who sancti- 
fies us, who makes us holy, as our Father in heaven is holy; who 
leads us to perfection, as our Father in heaven is perfect. 

“T believe in the Holy Catholic Church,” is the next article of 
our Creed. The Holy Ghost lives and operates in the Church. This 
Church is a “Communion of Saints,” a communion of faithful, 
part of whom have already entered eternal life of bliss, and is 
called the Church Triumphant; another part is being cleansed from 
the remnants of sin in the place of purification, and is called the 
Suffering Church; a third part is still struggling on the battlefield 
of the world for the crown of eternal life, and is called the Church 
Militant. All are true members of this great community of saints 
and children of God, allied through the bond of love. This doc- 
trine is very consoling to us. It opens to us, as it were, even during 
our earthly life, the portals of eternity. We may enter these in 
spirit, and seek and find help and consolation amongst our glorified 
brethren, and also carry help and consolation to our suffering 
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brethren. One thing alone bars us from this glorious communion 
and shuts heaven against us, and that is sin. But in the Church 
there is provided for repentant sinners the Absolution from Sins, 
the remission of sin and its penalty. When we finally die in the 
grace of God our soul shall enjoy eternal life, and our glorified 
body shall be joined to it on the great day of resurrection. 

This, then, is what we are taught to believe in the Apostles’ 
Creed. When we say this Creed with devotion and perfect faith, 
we honor and glorify first of all the Blessed Trinity. But we refresh 
also the teaching of the Gospel in our minds, and thus strengthen 
our faith. It is an excellent means of awakening exalted sentiments 
of faith within us, and of inspiring us to a courageous profession 
of our holy religion. 

The Creed is possessed of great power against the temptations 
of the evil one. The Apostle exhorts us “to resist the devil strong 
in faith” (I Pet. v, 8), and Holy Scripture calls the faith a shield 
against which the darts of Satan are broken. Thus is the Creed, ac- 
cording to its origin, and its contents, and efficacy, a holy and ex- 
cellent prayer. In conclusion, let me quote an exhortation from St. 
Augustine: “Forget not,” he says, “to recite the profession of your 
faith when you rise in the morning, nor when retiring at night; 
repeat it frequently, for its repetition is salutary for you, that no 
forgetfulness may arise. Your creed should be your mirror.. Ex- 
amine yourself therein as to whether you firmly believe everything 
that you profess to believe, and rejoice daily in the possession of 
your faith.” Well, then, let us bear in mind this beautiful advice. 
Let us say the Creed daily, in order to strengthen ourselves in the 
faith, but especially let us say it with great devotion as part of the 
holy Rosary. If here below we are true to the faith we shall one 
day behold in reality what we now see only with the eyes of faith, 
and in this vision enjoy eternal glory and bliss without end. Amen. 





DUTY 


TWELVE ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
V. CONSCIENCE: INNER RuLE oF Duty 


Duty is correspondence in conduct with the rules of right and 
wrong. What are these rules? We have seen that they are two- 
fold—the law of God and the law of conscience. We dealt with the 
former in our last discourse. To-day we have to speak of con- 
science, the inner law of duty. The objective and essential morality 
of an action in the abstract springs from its conformity with law, 
the external, fixed, immutable, universal rule of duty. I allude, of 
course, to the moral law, the most perfect summary of which, in its 
main outlines, we find embodied in the Ten Commandments. All 
human laws to be just and binding must be framed in accordance 
with the law of God. All men find the law of duty traced in dim 
outline in reason. This law in its ideal perfection was proclaimed 
by Christ, and is upheld to-day in the Church as the one, perfect, 
external rule of duty. 

But free human acts to be moral and worthy of the name of 
duty must conform with an inner rule, a norm of right and wrong, 
conscience. Law is for the body at large, conscience is for the 
guidance of the individual. It is through conscience that abstract 
law or duty is realized in action. It applies the outer rule of con- 
duct to concrete acts. It is the law, e. g., that slander is a violation 
of duty, “Thou shalt not bear false witness,” etc. The words I am 
tempted to utter, rings out my conscience, are slanderous, therefore 
a violation of duty. 

We may appeal for mercy and excuse owing to ignorance, or for- 
getfulness of the law, but no appeal can be lodged once a man acts 
against the plain rule of conscience. He sins and irrevocably. Law 
is a map or chart of duty, conscience is a compass. If let alone the 
needle will invariably point true, 7. ¢., to duty. The law is light 
from without, conscience is the eye that receives and applies it 
in vision. Light is ever light; but the visual organs may be dis- 
eased or distorted, still we are bound to use and make the best 
of it, as we have nothing else to see with. The law of God, “pure 
and undefiled,” like a ray of clear, bright light, is often broken 
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up, and cast back from the mind or eye it falls on. The law is 
made applicable only through conscience. As it is conscience, not 
law, that eventually decides the momentous question of personal 
responsibility, therefore, it decides our moral state, before God. It 
makes or mars a man’s life. It renders us good or bad, worthy or 
worthless, godly or godless. It is life’s rudder. By following it 
or not we either steer to port or drift hopelessly to moral ruin. That 
it may be a safe inner rule of duty it will be helpful to dwell briefly 
(I) on what is meant by conscience, (II) on the lessons it teaches, 
and (III) indicate a few plain hints for its training and guidance; 
as, like all the other powers of mind and body, it needs schooling. 
As I am not giving a course of lectures on moral science it is 
not my province to determine what conscience is physically or 
metaphysically. We deal with it only as a factor in duty. It may 
be observed, however, that in Catholic schools of thought conscience 
is not deemed a distinct faculty of the soul at all, but simply the 
mind exercising its activity on ethical or moral truth. The mind, 
meaning hereby the group of powers and functions coming under 
the head of intelligence, dealing with the rules and principles of 
duty or good conduct, is called conscience; or, loosely, the moral 
sense. Duty is not a matter of feeling or emotion, or of moral senti- 
ment at all. It is based on the intellectual perception of law, as a 
force binding the conscience, and means conformity in action to 
the light of external law and inner light of conscience. The prin- 
ciples of morals or duty are as much an affair of mind as those 
of mathematics. “Good ought to be done and evil avoided,” is as 
seli-evident an ethical or moral truth as “the whole is greater than 
the part” is in general knowledge. From these ethical principles 
we rapidly draw and apply conclusions to the facts of life that 
make up our daily round of duty. Conscience is an inference of an 
implicit, often intricate, act of reasoning in the sphere of morals. 
Thus “all forms of fraud are violations of duty,” is a general ethical 
principle or law. The mind goes on to reason, that failing to pay 
just debts, gross misrepresentation as to the quality and price of 
goods, are forms of fraud; therefore, certain acts of mine in my 
business dealings are violations of duty. Conscience is, therefore, 
a necessary concomitant of our intellectual nature. Animals kill, 
steal, give way blindly to passion; but there is no remorse because 
there is no sense of duty. They are neither moral nor immoral. 
They are in a state of innocence. Children, up to a certain age, and 
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some backward races up to a certain point, seem incapable of guilt. 
Conscience is dormant in them or undeveloped, like their minds. 
Hence, conscience supposes the possession and use of reason. In 
fact, it is reason, as I said, dealing with moral truth. Its authority 
over conduct is supreme, at least subjectively. It is evidently meant 
to sway and regulate all the complex movements of the heart. It is, 
or ought to be, in the soul of man what the flywheel is to the engine, 
a balance to the watch—it should regulate its escapement, so to say. 
If you think of it, no free action is meant to escape conscience, 
thought, speech, behavior. No other impulse or motive should 
sway it, nor indeed can, without involving the soul in moral dis- 
aster—such as passion, love, self-interest. Though thus supreme, 
inwardly this must not be understood to mean that conscience is 
of supreme authority outwardly, or that, as is often foolishly said, 
there is nothing in the world higher or above conscience. Man 
is not God, nor is he a law to himself. Conscience is of subordinate 
authority—midway between the moral law to which it is bound to 
conform, and our conduct, which must conform to conscience, in 
turn. A man’s conscience may be quite wrong. It may give false 
signals. It may be culpably erroneous; if we take no pains to en- 
lighten and correct it. For conscience, after all, is only fallible, 
and no more shielded against error than any other judgment of 
the mind dealing with truth. A man may easily mistake both the 
law and its application to actual facts, yet acted up to in good 
faith it justifies individual conduct and saves us from a breach 
of duty, 1. ¢e., from sin. It is the sole light to duty in action. 
Hence, we ever respect a man who we are sure acts conscientiously, 
however strange his conduct may seem. It is to each man the 
herald of the law. It pronounces authoritatively what is right and 
wrong in conduct; and when we do our best in the way of enlight- 
ening it by the aid of religion and morality, it is to us the voice 
of God. Hence, we esteem a man in proportion to his known con- 
scientiousness. All other qualities yield to this. Conscience is, or 
ought to be, supreme ruler of the soul, for the very reason that it 
voices God. Bear in mind, however, that it is not the function of 
conscience to teach us what is right and wrong. That is the 
office of reason, helped by duly qualified teachers. Conscience only 
applies a law to the actual occurrences of daily life. As soon as 
I am convinced, rightly or wrongly, that the law binds me to do 
something, or leave it undone, conscience at once rightly orders me 
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to do or omit it. Conscience, therefore, often saves from sin those 
whom we condemn. Hence, we should never judge another’s con- 
science, “To his own Lord he standeth or falleth.” 

There are savage tribes who put their parents to death when 
old, out of sense of filial duty. The centurion who carried out the 
sentence of crucifixion and death of Christ acted under a strict 
sense of duty throughout. Murderers are criminals, whilst soldiers 
and hangmen are not, though they kill too. A man may be subjec- 
tively right and objectively wrong, and vice versa. Marcus Au- 
relius, as far as we can judge from history, and Titus also, were 
conscientious rulers; yet they made many martyrs to truth. “Yea 
the hour cometh,” says Our Lord, “that whosoever killeth you will 
think he doth a service to God” (John xvi, 1). 

Strictly speaking, conscience, even in its most perverse state, is 
never wrong. It never commands evil, as such. When we do 
wrong we act against it. Even when drugged and vincibly errone- 
ous, 7. e., when we “ought to know better,” it ever cries, at least 
feebly, “Do what is right, shun what is wrong.” It is the mind that 
is wrong. The Scripture does not say, “Wo to you that obey a 
misguided conscience.” No, but, “Wo to you that call evil good, 
and good evil, that put darkness for light, and light for darkness.” 
The mind gives wrong names, and so perverts the conscience. The 
conscience was ever good in view. It is always loyal to duty. We 
may drug the mind with false views, we may use all kinds of 
sophisms to elude our plain duty, but conscience ever points to 
what is right, even though it is a wrong thing under a false name. 
Beware of corrupt literature and “new theologies,” as they lead the 
mind astray and thus mislead the conscience also. There are poems 
and noveis with a purpose or a set of views to uphold that would 
degrade the conscience of a band of angels. So true is this that 
in many cases it is almost a moral danger to learn French. But to 
proceed, conscience, to be a safe and sure compass to duty, must 
be certain, 7. e., we must be practically sure that what we are doing 
is not a breach of duty. There can be no wobbling, no lack of 
straightness in its decisions. We can not act morally under per- 
sistent actual doubt; in other words, whatever the law may be, 
we must make up our minds in some way or other that we are 
safe in acting as we do, 1. e., with or against it. A soldier, e. g., 
may doubt whether war at all is right, he may even be certain, as 
many in some wars were, that it is unjust; yet he may conscien- 
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tiously fight ; because, though wrong or doubtful in the abstract, yet 
he, as a soldier, must obey. If we can not settle our doubts or 
perplexities we must stop acting altogether; or, if action is neces- 
sary, choose the safer and more probable side, or the lesser of two 
evils. In matters where conscience is concerned what we do must 
at least be morally permissible. 

II. We have next to examine what this mysterious voice of con- 
science within us that seems ever to say, “You ought to do right, 
you ought not to do wrong,” teaches. As an inflexible inner rule of 
duty it bears witness to an ever present, overruling lawgiver, from 
whom the binding force of duty proceeds. Even science has come 
slowly round to proclaim the “immanence” of God in His creatures. 
The word is not objectionable, if it means that He is distinct from 
and above them; but duty and conscience declare His presence quite 
as forcibly, more so, indeed. No two thoughts disturb the peace 
of sinful men more than those of an ever present God and an ever 
intruding conscience. What systems have not been devised to ex- 
plain away, and get rid of both; but in vain! As Our Lord fore- 
told, the holy spirit of God in and through the voice of conscience 
is ever “convincing the world of sin.” Were these two concepts 
mere creations of fancy—shadows of self—we should have banished 
them long ago. Great thinkers were not and are not wanting to 
help weaker brethren in the process; but no! The law that con- 
science calls us to observe is not of our making, or of that of our 
fellowmen. We suffer no remorse in eluding an act of Congress or 
the by-laws of a village council. We judge their worth and justice 
and force by comparison with a supreme law above ourselves—the 
moral law; and the Supreme Being who framed it, Almighty God. 
We say that conscience is our judge; but we mean God judging 
in us. We feel that we are being daily weighed, sifted, tried by one 
not ourseives. We may elude a carping monitor, we may escape the 
arm of justice, we may kill an aching nerve; but the worm of con- 
science we can never utterly destroy. Passion, pleasure, gain may 
drown its voice for a time, but it soon gets heard again above 
the world’s din. It stands the most hardened hearts—even those 
of the Pharaos, the Herods and the Neros, past, present and to 
come. It is God’s holy spirit doing His wish in the human heart. 

Again, conscience bears witness to the paramount supremacy of 
duty. It teaches us the lesson of the need of submission to its 
own authority. Even in spite of ourselves—against all the passions 
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of the heart combined in common league against it—it persists in 
affirming that duty is supreme; that its fulfillment, even if it did 
not lead to happiness in this life, which it mostly does, and assuredly 
will in the next, is the main purpose of life; and that its transgres- 
sion by sin is the deepest wrong we can inflict on our own souls. 
Conscience will not tolerate a rival. It wiil never leave us at 
peace till we reckon its authority as supreme in the soul. Now, it 
has but one theme—a theme it never varies—viz., do your duty. It 
excuses everything else almost. It never stings, pains or wounds, 
except when we commit a breach of duty bending under sin. A 
man may break all the rules of grammar. He may trample on 
the whole code of etiquette, he may offend against every canon 
of good taste and refinement, he may be a boor, a bounder and a 
Philistine, and know it and feel it too; and yet he will never suffer 
a single pang of conscience; but let him slander or defraud, or turn 
sensual, and his conscience will be up in arms against him at once. 
Hence Our Lord’s warning to “make peace with our enemy on the 
way,” 1. @., with our own conscience by repentance. Conscience 
has but one command—one lesson—one counsel, duty; one enemy, 
sin, 

True, it may for a time be deadened with spiritual morphine and 
chloroform so deftly furnished by some moral specialist in soul 
diseases to-day; but it is sure to wake up, and gnaw, and torment 
as before. It can not be extracted, or cut off, like an aching tooth 
or diseased limb, for it is God asserting His rights to supreme sway, 
even over our free will. 

III. The higher and better self, in contradistinction to the lower 
and animal self, is simply the soul living up to conscience. We 
live our best in living conscientiously. 

But, like every other God-given faculty, the conscience needs 
training. All the powers of the soul coalesce in an act of duty, 
intellect, memory and will; so that conscience, the inner rule and 
measure of duty, loosely speaking, is a combination of them all. 
Now, look at what training does for the mind. Compare a stupid 
savage with a modern professor; yet both are dowered with the 
same essential mental powers; education makes the difference. To 
master the lowliest art or trade one must train hand and eye. All 
success in life is due to the special training of some one faculty 
or other with which we are endowed. Training is use. Though 
conscience, more than any other power of the soul, is divine, yet it, 
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too, is subject to the general law of development and growth—in 
other words, it must be trained—it must be educated. We meet 
people who seem to have lost all conscience—who appear to see no 
perceptible difference between right and wrong—who, in short, have 
no sense of duty. If there is any conscience left it is rudimentary— 
a mere stump, like a limb withered away through lack of use. Grace, 
no doubt, is necessary to duty; but grace must find something on 
which to fasten, 7. e., a trained conscience. And just as we see a 
vast difference between the skilled and the unskilled, the ignorant 
and the highly intellectual, so is it in the field of conscience. In 
fact, there are individuals, classes, nations in whom it seems dor- 
mant or lost. And yet, even in its natural state, it is man’s highest 
endowment, and the very cement of the social fabric. No con- 
science, no duty; and without duty society must, sooner or later, 
collapse. 

The body in its every nerve and muscle, to be fit and alert, calls 
for air, light and exercise. So does the conscience, morally. It 
needs light and saving grace from above and daily, nay, hourly 
practise from within. It is unjust to our conscience to let it grow 
wild and untilled, just as it is to let a child grow up without 
training. 

What conscience needs most, in the way of guidance, is a knowl- 
edge, deep and extended, of God’s holy law—the will of God—the 
eternal never changing standard of right and wrong. Hence, the 
value of daily religious instruction in and out of school. Knowl- 
edge of duty, it is true, is no guarantee of its observance; but 
ignorance for certain entails its neglect. An enlightened Catholic 
conscience is the loftiest index of moral truth and duty. There 
no false weights or measures are to be seen, say what her enemies 
may. And why? Because they are duly stamped and measured 
in accordance with “the pattern on the mount,” the truth as it is in 
Jesus, i. e., in God. We set our time pieces with the sun. There- 
fore, keep your conscience straight and trustworthy by making 
them echo the great external rule of duty, the law of God. In her 
authorized catechisms and manuals of instruction you have the safe 
and guaranteed standard of the supreme law. 

From earliest childhood we should be trained, as indeed most 
Catholic children are, to listen to and follow this inner law of duty. 
It is the bell of God’s law. It is the clock that tells us the hour 
when duty is to be fulfilled. If honestly acted up to conscience is 
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God’s call to us. Its decisions, even when erroneous, are not to be 
resisted without disaster to the soul. By it we stand or fall before 
God. 

In our formulas for night prayer there is usually a pause inserted 
for the examination of conscience: it is a necessary preliminary, 
moreover, for a good confession. Now, all this indicates a daily 
searching of heart as one of the best means of keeping the con- 
science bright and lustrous. The daily practise of it at stated times 
and by regular methods is the secret of the wondrous delicacy of 
conscience that characterizes those high schools of refined and cul- 
tured piety—convents and monasteries. Hearing is lost by stopping 
the ears to sound, the sight by closing the eyes or shutting out the 
light; and so conscience by closing the eye and ear of the soul to 
God’s holy law. Daily examen means practise and training of our 
highest. faculty, that of apprehending right and wrong. Yet, like 
any other power, it may by disuse become warped, scared and 
deadened. This evil we shall avoid by ever keeping our conscience 
tuned and strung in unison with God’s law, witnessed to and ex- 
pounded by the Church. 





JESUS CHRIST AND HUMAN LIFE 


A LENTEN COURSE 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 
III. Jesus Curist AND THE ILLUSIONS oF LIFE 


“A man’s life doth not consist in the abundance of things which he pos- 
sesseth.”—St. Luke xii, 15. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. What we mean by an “illusion.” Illustration from a train. 
Difference between an illusion and a delusion. An illusion is a misin- 
terpretation of facts. 

II. Life and this world are facts. They can be misunderstood. 
Hence illusion—the illusions of life; misinterpretation of the meaning of 
life. Recapitulation of life’s true meaning. 

III. Attitude of the saints, and of our blessed Lord, to life and the 
things of the world. They under no illusion. Variety of saints a proof 
that it is not life’s circumstances, but the way we use them, upon which 
sanctity and salvation depend; and the way we use them depends on our 
view of life. 

IV. Parable of the rich fool. Words of St. Ignatius Loyola. 

V. How we become subject to dlusion. How to judge whether we 
are thus subject. 


I am to speak to you to-day, dear brethren, about the illusions 
of life. Now by an “illusion” we commonly mean the misinterpre- 
tation, by our minds or our senses, of something that really exists, 
but the true meaning of which we mistake. 

An illusion, then, is not the same thing as a “delusion”; for a 
delusion is the mere invention of our fancy, having no basis in fact, 
but only in a disordered imagination. 

The man who sits in a railway carriage when his train is stand- 
ing still in a station, and sees another train close to him begin to 
move, has an almost irresistible impression that it is his own train 
that has started, and seems to feel a sudden stoppage, and almost 
a physical shock when the disappearance from sight of the last car- 
riage of the train that really is moving reveals to him the fact that 
he has been all the time at rest. 

His false impression can be corrected by the reflection that he 
does not feel the customary vibration; but this requires some effort. 
This is what we call an illusion—an optical illusion. It was a similar 
illusion that made man think for centuries that the sun and stars 
revolved about the earth, until other considerations than those 
suggested by sight taught them better. 

But when a man in fever or insanity imagines himself pursued by 
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a furious enemy seeking his life, we have a case of pure delusion, 
not founded on any actual fact external to the sufferer. 

In the case of an illusion, on the contrary, there are real and 
true facts, but they are misinterpreted by the observer. The two 
trains, in the case I put to you, really exist; the movement exists 
also, but is attributed for the moment to the wrong train—until 
the false impression is corrected by further observations. 

This human life of ours is a fact; a great fact, an undeniable 
fact. At the very foundation of all our intellectual and moral ideas 
lies the fact that we are—that we exist—and that a true and real 
world is about us. Whatever certain modern philosophers may 
say, who, in imitation of some of old, have endeavored to cast 
doubt upon the reality of things, they are themselves obliged in 
every conscious action of their lives to deny the false philosophy 
they have arrived at. They have arrived at it only by endeavoring 
to go behind those first principles of common sense taught us by 
the light of reason, that God has put in us to be our guide. 

Life, then, is a fact; and the world is a fact. They are not delu- 
sions. But they are facts which we can misinterpret; facts of which 
we can miss the true meaning; and from this arise the illusions 
of life. 

Let me recall to you briefly what I said two Sundays ago about 
the true meaning of human life. We then considered how our nature 
itself begins to teach us the meaning of life by its undying, never- 
satisfied longing for happiness—for happiness complete and serene 
and unending—short of which we can never be permanently content. 

We found that only one class of persons can say that they have 
found the path to such happiness as that; and can, therefore, claim 
to teach us how and where such happiness is to be found. 

Not the votaries of the world, for they have tried all that the 
world can give and found it wanting. Not even the followers of 
high and nobler pursuits—of science, of literature, of art—for their 
lives ofttimes have been unhappy, and their desires have been 
unsatisfied. One class only—the saints of God—have been serene 
and happy in the midst of the heaviest trials and sharpest suffer- 
ings—happy in this world in full security of having found and 
entered upon the path that leads to eternal blessedness. 

They know the real meaning of human life, having learned it 
from Jesus Christ, their Master and Teacher; and they not ently 
learned it, but acted upon their knowledge. 
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Yet, dear brethren, the things of this life, the things of this 
world were as true and real to the saints as they are to us. The 
saints lived in the world; they had to use the things of the world; 
they had the same bodily needs, the same intellectual minds; the 
same affections that call so loudly for someone to love; the same 
desires for human sympathy; the same love of parents and kindred 
and home. They were not wanting in any of those human qualities 
that are characteristic of man as man. 

Now, dear brethren, with all reverence be it said—nor was our 
blessed Lord Himself different in this from ourselves. He was truly 
man, tried and tempted in all things even as we are—sin apart. 
He lived a human life; He needed food and raiment and money; 
His Sacred human Heart was full of love and sympathy for others; 
and full of intense desire that the love and sympathy of others 
should be extended to Himself. To Him, as to us, the names of 
Father, Friend and Home, and above all the name of Mother, were 
sacred and inexpressibly dear. 

But, dear brethren, though He lived in the world, and, having 
willed to become man, needed and used the things of this world, 
yet our divine Lord, the Way, the Truth, and the Life, could not 
be under any illusions in regard to the things of the world; could 
not mistake their meaning nor their purpose; for His soul lived 
ever in the bright light of the Beatific Vision—the sight of God— 
in whom, as man, He saw the very truth and the true meaning of all 
things else. 

Nor were the saints under any illusions in regard to earthly 
things, for they learned from Jesus Christ the true meaning of life. 

It must sometimes be a puzzle, I think, to thoughtful people who 
have not the happiness of being Catholics, to see what a variety 
of classes is represented in the Church’s calendars of saints. Nor 
is this a useless consideration for us Catholics ourselves. 

To some people outside the Church, a Catholic saint is a person 
who has got into a strange morbid state of mind, in which he takes 
a quite different view of life from others; looks upon all things 
earthly as a snare of the evil one; and tries to escape the snare by 
cutting himself off, as far as human nature will allow, from all the 
delights and concerns, and even from the necessities of life. 

Is there not also, dear brethren, a temptation for ourselves to 
look upon the saints too much in this way; to think that they are 
inhuman, in some way differently constituted from ordinary people, 
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so that the things of this world do not appeal to them as they do 
to us? 

Or at least are we not disposed to think that our circumstances 
and surroundings make it impossible for us to be like the saints? 

It is quite true that sanctity does need special conditions; but 
those conditions are far more within the person who becomes a 
saint than without; and the facts I have mentioned, that all classes 
are represented in the Church’s calendar, proves this. There have 
been the rich and the poor; the obscure and the noble; princes on 
their thrones; servants and beggars, bishops and priests, monks 
and nuns, as well as soldiers, sailors, statesmen and merchants; the 
young as well as the old, the unlearned as well as the learned, 
philosophers and men of letters as well as those who could neither 
read nor write; fathers and mothers of families as well as conse- 
crated spouses of Jesus Christ. 

It was not, then, the circumstances or surroundings of life, that 
made all these to be saints, but the use they made of these circum- 
stances and surroundings. This is the secret of their sanctity; this 
is the thing in which, with such variety of earthly conditions, they 
were all alike; and this is the thing in which we can be like them, 
apart from special effects of special graces of union with God that 
they had, and which He grants to whom He will. 

The use we make of the things of life—that is the important point 
in regard to holiness and salvation. 

And the use we make of life depends upon the view we take 
of life. If, like the saints, we take the right view of life, taught 
us by their example, and taught to them and us by Jesus Christ 
Our Lord, then, by God’s grace, we shall make of life the right use. 

In other words, if, like the saints, we can get rid of the illusions 
of life, get rid of them in our conduct as well as in our thoughts, we 
shall begin to be like them and like our divine Lord and Master. 

The cause of an illusion, like that of the man in the train, is always 
the failure to grasp all the circumstances of a case. The man in 
question thinks he is moving because he attends only to what sight 
tells him; forgetting that sensation does not bear out what sight 
appears to prove. 

And the cause of our illusions in regard to life is the failure to 
grasp all its circumstances. 

We are placed in a universe of things visible and palpable ; things 
which strongly impress our senses. To us the things we can touch 
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and see and hear are so real, that we forget that there are other 
and deeper realities. 

This is true even with regard to unseen realities that are not 
necessarily supernatural nor spiritual. A man too fond of money, 
always engrossed in the pursuit of it, comes to forget that there are 
such things as honor, generosity, kindness, love, sympathy, pity— 
all of which, though unseen, are realities which we should be sorry 
to see abolished from the world. 

Such a man is under an illusion. A man given up to sensual 
pleasures may easily come to lose sight of the fact that there are 
intellectual pleasures, artistic pleasures, far higher and nobler than 
the things he gives himself to. He, too, is under an illusion. 

And a man may be high-minded, noble, elevated in all his tastes ; 
upright and even irreproachable in conduct; and yet not realize 
that around and beyond this present world is another—a spiritual 
world, the realm of the supernatural, God’s kingdom of grace. 
This he never thinks of ; and he is under an illusion. 

It is not that money, nor pleasures of sense, nor intellectual and 
artistic pursuits are unrealities or delusions; it is not that they are 
useless; it is not that they are always undesirable, nor in all cir- 
cumstances wrong. Nor are a higher-minded natural nobility or 
elevation of taste or uprightness of conduct unreal; far less wrong. 
No; the illusion does not consist in looking upon these things as 
real or good or useful in their proper place; but in excluding higher 
things, and making the lower things, good, useful, and even noble 
though they may be, the end and aim of life. 

These things are not the end and aim of life; they are not what 
we were made for. 

The illusion consists in forgetting that there are other and higher 
realities; greater things than they for which we are made; for- 
getting that we were made for heaven, for God and His love, that 
we are destined to be citizens of the kingdom of grace here 
and of glory hereafter. 

Read that parable of our divine Lord in the twelfth chapter of 
St. Luke, spoken to illustrate this great truth of which the whole 
life of Jesus was an exposition. One had said to Him, “Master, 
speak to my brother that he divide the inheritance with me.” “And 
He said to them: take heed of all covetousness ; for a man’s life doth 
not consist in the abundance of things that he possesseth.” Then 
He spoke a similitude to them—the parable of the rich fool; teach- 
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ing us by this striking image, and by those that followed, what an 
illusion we labor under when we think that the things of this world 
are all in all; and summing up this teaching in the words, “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all those things 
shall be added to you.” 

What is this but the teachings put into a few words by St. 
Ignatius Loyola, that I have quoted on a former occasion: “Man 
was made for this end; that he might praise and reverence the Lord 
His God, and, serving him, at length be saved. All other things 
on earth were made to help man to reach the object for which he 
was created.” This is what the saints realized; and, therefore, they 
had no illusions in regard to this life. 

They saw the beauty of the world, and they admired it and 
gave thanks to God for it. Who was so great a lover of nature as 
St. Francis? But he looked beyond the outward form, and saw God 
within, and the beauty of nature revealed to him more and more 
of God. 

The saints appreciated the friendship of the world; but they 
loved their friends in God and for God and sanctified their human 
love with glowing charity divine. 

They made use of the riches of this world; but as stewards of 
God, holding their possessions for those that had need. 

In a word they used the things of the world for that purpose 
for which those things were made—to help them to heaven. Some 
were called to give up all; they obeyed; others were not so called; 
still they became saints, for they used the things of earth and all 
the circumstances of life well; never permitting them to come be- 
tween their souls and God. 

The great illusion of life is to think that earthly good things 
are all in all; that they can satisfy, that they are the end and object 
of human existence. There is the illusion. It matters not whether 
it be the grosser things of earth or the more noble and elevated; 
the things of the body or the things of the mind; if we make them 
the supreme object we are like the rich man in the parable, and some 
day it will be said to us, “Thou fool, this night shall thy soul be re- 
quired of thee.” Thy soul, made for God and given to creatures; 
thy soul, that rejected its only lasting good and now can never, never 
have it. 

I gave you, dear brethren, as an instance of an optical illusion the 
apparent movement around the earth of the sun and other heavenly 
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bodies. Now we find it convenient in every-day life to keep up 
that illusion, and to speak as if it were a truth. We talk of the 
sun rising and setting, we measure times and seasons by his ap- 
parent changes of position as if these were really due to the sun’s 
movements and not to the earth’s. 

I think that many of us act in this way with regard to the great 
truth that our blessed Lord so frequently inculcated and which we 
have been considering to-day. We acknowledge it to be true; but 
we act as if it were not. In practise we put the world first; as if 
the world and the things of the world were fixed, eternal, immov- 
able, instead of passing, changeable, temporal. We forget that the 
fashion of this world passeth away; that Eternity, which was before 
the world and will be after the world, is the fixed unchangeable state 
to which we must all come. 

If we think that we can get to heaven in this way, that is by 
putting from us the real truth, and acting as if this world were 
all, I should call that vain hope more than an illusion; I should 
call it a delusion indeed, and the greatest of all delusions. 

We cannot be saved unless by God’s mercy we recognize practi- 
cally as well as theoretically the truth of this matter. For the illu- 
sions of life may be manifested, and are among Christians often 
manifested in practical conduct; that conduct by which a man 
denies in act what he believes in his heart and knows to be true. 

It is for each of us to examine his own life to see whether this 
is his own sad case. There are many ways in which we can judge 
whether it is so or not. For instance, we can judge by our habitual 
attitude toward sin. Do we really shrink from mortal sin as the 
greatest evil that can happen to us in life; or do we, like so many, 
cast lingering, longing, backward glances at forbidden pleasures, 
even if we do not actually commit the evil that we half desire 
and perhaps wish were not forbidden? We can judge, too, by the 
use we make of confession as a real means of improvement or 
amusement. We can judge by our readiness to profess our faith 
without shame or human respect; by our promptitude in taking the 
right side in any public question in which our religious faith is 
involved. We can judge by our attendance at Mass and the Sac- 
raments—or rather, I should say, by our truly devout use of these 
great means of grace; by our thorough earnestness about the salva- 
tion of our souls. If the result of this self-examination is favorable, 
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we may say that the illusions of life have no serious hold upon our 
minds. 

To conclude, then, dear brethren, the illusions of life are all 
those things, whatsoever they may be, that present themselves to 
us as so desirable, or so important, as to exclude the things of 
God and of eternal salvation ; all things which cause us to lose sight 
of the true meaning of life, and allure us so to set our hearts upon 
them that, whatever we profess in the abstract, we live practically 
as if we thought we were created for the sole enjoyment of those 
things, and as if we believed that in them true and lasting happiness 
is to be found. 

Anything and everything of this world that presents itself to 
us in that way is an illusion. It is for us to decide whether we will 
allow ourselves to be led away by these illusions; and we must lose 
no time in making the decision. Some of you may have thought 
that I meant to speak to you to-day of the disappointments of life. 
Life, indeed, is full of them, but what are they but illusions found 
out? And if from the disappointments of life we learn true wis- 
dom, they are, in truth, a blessing. It is sad when the young are 
cut off in the bloom of their fresh youth; sad when early promise 
is not fulfilled; sad when bright hopes of earthly happiness are 
blighted; sadder still, perhaps, when ambition fulfilled does not 
bring the joy that was expected of it. But in heaven youth and 
age are not, but the full stature of a new life in God; there life’s 
so-called failures have triumph; there is joy surpassing all that we 
can hope for or desire; for there, all illusion past, the very Truth 
Himself shall be revealed to our adoring gaze; and seeing His 
beauty and His graciousness beyond compare we shall wonder that 
for a single moment the illusions of this earthly life could have had 
a moment’s hold upon our hearts. 
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IV. Jesus CHRIST AND THE AFFLICTIONS OF LIFE 


“Wherefore it behooves him in all things to be made like unto his brethren, 
that he might become a merciful and faithful high priest before God. ‘ 
For in that wherein he himself hath suffered and been tempted, he is able 
to succor also them that are tempted.”—Heb. ii, 17, 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Contrast between the beauty of nature, and the afflictions 
of mankind. Why is this? 

II. The world not as God intended it. This suggested by reason, 
and revealed clearly in Scripture. The original curse. Genesis and St. 
Paul. Rom. viit, 18-23. Sin the cause of life’s afflictions. Exposition of 
St. Paul’s teaching. 

III. The promised restitution of all things in Christ. II Pet. 10-12; 
Acts iti, 19-21; Isaias lxv, 7. 

IV. How to treat the afflictions of life. 


When, on some bright, calm day we look down from a command- 
ing position upon a smiling fertile plain, wide-spread beneath us, 
and see the beauty of the earth that God has made, our hearts are 
lifted up and we thank God for His good creation. Then, perhaps, 
we descry the roof and towers of a great city, and our thoughts are 
carried naturally to the thousands or millions of human beings who 
spend their lives therein ; and the contrast, the sad contrast, between 
the calm beauty of nature, and the misery of so many millions; the 
inevitable suffering that is the lot, indeed, of every child of Adam 
comes into our minds and fills our hearts with sadness. 

The question will then irresistibly arise—why is it that this sad 
contrast exists? Why is it that man is born to sorrow and suffer- 
ing? What is the explanation of the afflictions of human life? 

That these afflictions exist is a fact that is only too true and too 
evident. There is no one who does not know this by personal 
experience. Who can say that he has never suffered in some way, 
greater or less? Who can observe what goes on about him and fail 
to be painfully struck by the truly vast amount of misery and 
suffering that exists in the world? The man who does not recog- 
nize the afflictions of life must be one who selfishly closes his eyes 
to the concerns of his neighbors; and he will have to learn, sooner 
or later, by his own suffering, what affliction and sorrow mean. 

Whence, then, do sorrow and affliction come, and what is their 
explanation? 

First, dear brethren, it is clear from Holy Scripture that this 
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world, and particularly human life, is not what God at first made 
it, and is not what He intended it to be. Moreover a study of 
human nature is of itself sufficient to give us an intimation of this 
fact. With such nobility of nature as man possesses, with such 
excellent capacities and high ideals, he yet falls below his ideals 
and fails to realize in action the noble purposes for which his 
nature and capacities are evidently intended. Does this not show 
that there has been a great original catastrophe, by which man’s 
nature has been injured and wounded? That it is so, and that all 
creation is in some manner involved in the catastrophe, is clear from 
the inspired words of Holy Writ. 

“Cursed is the earth,” God said to Adam when he had fallen into 
sin. “Cursed is the earth in thy work; with labor and toil shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life. Thorns and thistles shall it 
bring forth to thee. . . . In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread till thou return to the earth out of which thou wast taken; 
for dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.” 

Man, by falling into sin, has involved the rest of creation in his 
fall; he has dragged all nature down with him. This is a mysterious 
truth, dear brethren, but it is a truth most plainly taught in Holy 
Scripture. There is a close connection between man and the rest 
of the earthly creation. He is the only rational being that God 
has placed on this earth; the only one who can give to God reason- 
able service, who can serve God; that is, freely and with under- 
standing ; choosing to serve God because he knows that this is due 
to God’s supreme excellence. And so man has been called the 
“High Priest of Nature,’ who, by his willing and understanding 
service, gathers up, as it were, and presents to God the praise 
given to Him by His other works, but given to Him by them with- 
out freedom and without understanding. There are many mys- 
teries of nature, as well as of grace and revelation; and it may well 
be that, could we penetrate more deeply the things, even of nature 
only, we should be able also to descry some intimation of the bond 
that unites us to the rest of God’s creatures. Be this as it may, 
the connection exists, and is taught by the revealed Word of God. 
Turn to the eighth chapter of St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans, and 
you will find a passage of wonderful force and beauty on this 
subject. 

St. Paul speaks first of the afflictions of human life, and holds 
out the hope of future recompense and restitution. He shows how 
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all creation shares in these afflictions, and can look also for resti- 
tution—the “restoration of all things in Christ.” 

“T reckon,” he says, “that the sufferings of this time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory to come, that shall be re- 
vealed in us. For the expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
revelation of the sons of God. For the creature was made subject 
to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him that made it subject 
in hope. Because the creature also itself shall be delivered, from 
the servitude of corruption, into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God. For we know that every creature groaneth and 
travaileth in pairs, even till now. And not only it, but ourselves also, 
who have the first fruits of the Spirit; even we ourselves groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the adoption of the sons of God, the 
redemption of our body” (Rom. viii, 18-23). 

This is a pregnant passage, dear brethren, and throws great light 
upon the subject of my present discourse, “Jesus Christ and the 
Afflictions of Life.” It accounts not only for those many afflic- 
tions that we can trace to the actual sins of men, and which we 
considered in a former sermon on the “Evils of Life’; but it 
accounts also for the sufferings of animals, for the natural catas- 
trophes and disasters, as well as for the personal sufferings of 
human beings. 

Sin, and nothing else, is at the root of all. Sin spoilt man, and 
spoilt the world. Original sin began the evil, and man’s obstinate 
perseverance in sin augments and continues it. The eternal law 
has been violated and the inevitable consequences follow. It was 
the firm belief of the Jewish doctors that man’s fall brought all 
afflictions upon the human race and upon the rest of the earthly 
creation. “Although all things were created perfect,” says one of 
them (see “La Sainte Bible Commentée,” by L. Cl. Fillion, Paris, 
1904, in loco), “they became corrupted when the first man sinned, 
and they will not return to their primitive condition till the coming 
of the Messias.” 

“The creature,’ says St. Paul, “was made subject to vanity.” 
By the creature here is meant, not man, but the rest of the earthly 
creation, both animate and inanimate; and by “vanity” is signified 
“imperfection.” And it was not willingly; that is, it was by the 
compulsion of some external force—“by reason of him that made 
it subject.”” These words, “by reason of him that made it subject,” 
may refer either to God, in that He included all creation under the 
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curse of man, or to man himself, in that he involved all the rest of 
earth in his own disgrace. But deliverance, a restitution is to come; 
for the creature is indeed “made subject to vanity,” but “in hope, 
because the creature also itselfi—that is, not man merely, but the 
rest of the creatures—shall be delivered from servitude of corrup- 
tion.” And just as the rest of creation was cursed and spoilt 
when man fell, so shall it be restored and reinstated in its primitive 
goodness when man is himself restored and finally saved; for “the 
creature itself shall be delivered from corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” 

The same truth of the involving of nature in man’s fall, and its 
final restitution by Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of mankind, is taught 
in those passages of the Holy Scripture which speak of the new 
heavens and the new earth that are to be created. “The day of 
the Lord shall come as a thief,” writes St. Peter (II Pet. iii, 
10-13), “in which the heavens shall pass away with great violence, 
and the elements shall be melted with heat, and the earth and the 
works that are in it shall be burnt up . . . and we look for a 
new heaven and a new earth, according to his promises, in which 
justice dwelleth.” And the same holy Apostle, in his discourse 
after the miracle worked at the beautiful gate of the Temple, and 
recorded in the third chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, says to 
his hearers, “Be penitent . . . and be converted, that your sins 
may be blotted out. That when the times of refreshment shall 
come from the presence of the Lord, and he shall send him who 
hath preached unto you, Jesus Christ, whom heaven indeed must 
receive until the times of the restitution of all things which God 
hath spoken by the mouth of his holy prophets from the beginning 
of the world” (Acts iii, 19-21). Thus, again, speaks one of the 
prophets to whom St. Peter here refers, the great prophet of the 
Messias to come, Isaias: “Behold, I create new heavens and a 
new earth, and the former things shall not be in remembrance, and 
they shall not come upon the heart” (Isaias Ixv, 17); and in a 
passage in the following chapter Almighty God declares by His 
mouth: ‘As the new heavens and the new earth which I will make 
to stand before me, saith the Lord, so shall your seed stand and 
your name” (Ib. Ixvi, 22). 

What a glorious hope for the: future! And what a sure hope; 
for it is the word and the promise of God! Do we not lose sight 
too much of this future that is before us and before the world? 
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What is the life of man but a passing shadow compared with that 
eternity which was, and is, and ever shall be; and in which these 
promises shall be fulfilled. It is not worth while to endure the 
short affliction that shall earn so great a reward in the coming day 
of the Lord? 

But more afflictions exist and they are hard to bear, and though 
life is so short, compared with eternity, yet it seems long to us, 
and especially when we are in pain and trouble do its hours drag 
wearily along. And it is with the afflictions of life that we are con- 
cerned ; to try to learn how we may bear them well and what they 
mean, and what consolation and teaching our blessed Lord has to 
give us in the midst of them. 

And first, He has borne them Himself. As we walk along the 
thorny way we can plant our feet in His own footprints, red with 
blood. Truly “we have not a High Priest who can not have com- 
passion on our infirmities, but one tempted in all things like as we 
are without sin” (Heb. iv, 15). 

And by His suffering and His endurance of the afflictions of 
human life, He has changed the nature of pain and sorrow, and 
all earthly woes. But for Him and His consecration of suffering 
in His own person, it would have been merely a punishment for 
sin and nothing more. But now it is the road to heaven, the path 
to eternal glory; it constitutes a likeness to Himself; it purifies and 
makes holy; it enables and strengthens; it is wholesome, though 
a bitter medicine, for it has distilled into it the saving drops that 
fell from the Cross at Calvary. 

By all means let us strive, with all our power, to diminish the 
sufferings that exist in the world. Our blessed Lord did this. He 
relieved pain and suffering wherever He went. But He did not 
abolish it. Instead of that He left it to be a true blessing to us, 
if so be that we endure it particularly for His dear sake. He did 
not abolish it, but He bore it Himself, and He lifts up His holy 
Cross before our eyes that we may look to that and take courage 
to endure; since by patient suffering we are made like Him and 
trained for heaven. ‘We know,” says the Apostle, “that all things” 
—and if all things, then suffering also—‘work together unto good 
to such as, according to His purpose, are called to be saints. For 
whom He foreknew, He also predestined to be made comformable 
to the image of His Son” (Rom. viii, 29). “And we see Jesus,” 
writes the same great teacher, “who was made a little lower than 
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the angels, for the suffering of death crowned with glory and 
honor” (Heb. ii, 9). 

Sursum Corda! “Lift up your hearts!” Lift up your eyes to 
the Cross of Jesus, and lift up your hearts to God. We have the 
humble and the confident hope that we are among those whom 
God has called to be one day saints in heaven; and, therefore, 
we must be made in all things “conformable to the image of 
His Son.” Conformable in suffering here below, if we are to be 
conformable in glory hereafter. When we have done all we can, 
and rightly done it, for it is the law of charity to lessen and relieve 
the afflictions of human life, much inevitable suffering must still 
remain. Let us endure it with great patience, and help others to 
endure it with patience—‘“counting it all joy” when we shall fall 
into divers tribulations, knowing that this “trying of our faith 
worketh patience, and patience hath a perfect work,” that “we may 
be perfect and entire, failing in nothing” (St. James i, 2-4). 

Thus, and thus alone, dear brethren, can the afflictions of human 
life be—not done away with—but sweetened, lightened, made more 
than endurable. Those who think to abolish them by schemes of 
legislation, by socialism, or any other nostrum, are merely dreamers. 

All honor to those who strive to Jessen them and to relieve them. 
They are following the example of Jesus Christ Himself. But 
they must not expect to do what Jesus Christ Himself willed not 
to do; they must not expect any legislative measures will make a 
paradise of earth. By all means let us be social reformers, but 
let us not delude the people by promises that any scheme of human 
policy can make them perfectly happy. One thing only can do 
that, and that one thing is the faithful observance of God’s holy 
law, as promulgated by the Catholic Church of Jesus Christ; and it 
is not by doing away with the afflictions of human life altogether, 
but by teaching us how to bear them, and how to use them to our 
unspeakable advantage for eternity, that Jesus Christ and His 
Church solve the question and offer us the explanation of the suf- 
ferings we must all endure. 
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V. Jesus Curist AND HomME LIFE 


“And he went down to Nazareth, and was subject to them.”—St. Luke ii, 51. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. From the beginning, by God’s ordinance, the family has 
been the center of the social life of man. Importance of the family to 
national life shown by experience and history. 

II. The_family also a sacred and holy thing. The holy office of 
parentage. Family and parentage holy, because wmages of divine mys- 
teries; for (1) parenthood is a co-operation with the Creator, and (ii) 
an image of the divine faithfulness which results in the Blessed Trinity; 
(iit) the family was consecrated by Jesus Christ’s own family life; (iv) 
marriage was made a Sacrament. 

III. The responsibilities of the father and mother; the family a 
training-ground for salvation. 

Exhortation to fathers and mothers as to conduct. Go to the 
holy house of Nazareth for the example of a Christian home; and for 
the grace to perform your duties as parents. 


From the day, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, when God Almighty 
gave to Adam a helpmate in Eve, his wife, the family has been the 
center of the social life of man. 

It is because all mankind are descended from that original family 
constituted by God at the beginning, and of which Adam was the 
head, that all men are in a true sense brothers, blood relations, chil- 
dren of the same father and mother. From the union of families 
connected by relationship have grown up the nations, whose truest 
bond of unity consists not merely in considerations of expediency or 
mutual help, but in the far closer and more binding tie of blood. 

Dear brethren, of what supreme importance is the family? Sim- 
ple experience tells us that upon the preservation of family life 
depend the welfare and stability of nations. When family ties be- 
come loosened to any considerable extent in a nation, that nation is 
working to its fall. The binding force that keeps it together is 
being weakened; the ties that unite man to man are being cut. 
History has proved this again and again; and history has proved 
that no other bond of union can supply the place of, or operate 
with, the same effectiveness as the sacred tie of blood relationship. 
What is it that keeps us to our country and our kin but that they 
are our country and our kin; because the people of our country are 
the people of our blood and race? 

Conflicting interests we have; many evils are endured by one 
class in a nation at the hands of another; but we will endure much 
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before we will sever the bond that unites us to the men of our race; 
few will willingly exile themselves from the land of their birth, and 
in the eyes of all there is no disaster so supreme, no catastrophe so 
dreadful as civil war—the spilling by men of the same nation of 
that blood which all have from a common source. 

But the family is not only of supreme importance in national life: 
it is, and it has been from the beginning a holy, a sacred thing. 

Next to priesthood—the office of him who stands in the midst be- 
tween men and God to offer sacrifice—there is no office so sacred 
as that of parentage. 

Nay, in ancient days, in the earliest religion that God prescribed 
to men, the father of the family was the priest. And even now 
is not the proudest title that your own priests bear the sacred 
name of “Father”? 

And parentage and family are then sacred and holy, because they 
are the living earthly image of great mysteries of God. 

What is the office of the parenthood but a co-operation with God 
in the creation of immortal beings ; of beings who are destined to fill 
the homes of the fallen angels? It is nothing less. 

Ah! dear brethren, how inviolable this office ought to be! Is it 
not truly a kind of sacrilege, a violation of holy things, to violate in 
any way this office and the faculties that to this office alone belong? 

But there is more. Before the coming of our blessed Lord Jesus 
Christ, men knew not what we now know of the inmost nature of 
the Godhead ; they knew not that in the Godhead there is a divine 
society, or divine family of persons—the Adorable Trinity—in 
whom there are Father, and Son, and the Holy Spirit who is the 
outcome of the love of both. 

The human family, then, is not less than an earthly material 
image and likeness of that divine and wholly spiritual fruitfulness 
of the Godhead, by which the Son proceeds from the Father, and 
_ the Holy Ghost proceeds from both Father and Son. 

Again, when Jesus Christ Our Lord came upon earth, the Incar- 
nate Word of the Father, He has given an added sanctity to family 
life. He came to save the world: to preach the truth, to found 
the Church, to give us the holy Sacraments; to offer the great 
sacrifice and institute the great Sacrament of His Body and Blood 
that is daily continued on our altars; He came to do a work greater 
than the work of creation itself—and with all this before Him, He 
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consecrated some thirty years of His earthly career to the sanctities 
of family life. 

Marriage, that bond already sacred in that it was directly insti- 
tuted by God Himself; already by God’s primitive ordinance hedged 
about with the defense of absolute indissolubility, Jesus Christ raised 
to the dignity of a grace-giving Sacrament, a channel of the merits 
of His precious Blood; and made it a type and a symbol of His 
union with His immaculate Bride, the Holy Catholic Church. 

Brethren, reflect on these truths; truths of Scripture, truths of 
faith, and you will see what it is that men to-day would touch 
with impious hands—those men who would enter the sacred pre- 
cincts of the family, and ruin that holy work of God. You will see, 
too, what it is that men impiously do attack when they legalize and 
make easy the breaking of the marriage bond: you will see, too, 
what everyone violates who is unfaithful to this sacred tie, or who 
misuses those powers which were given to them only for its sake. 

And now, fathers and mothers, and you who will be fathers and 
mothers, think of the responsibilities that attach to this high office 
of parenthood. Yours is a privilege indeed to bring into this world 
and to train up citizens, not chiefly for an earthly country, but for 
God’s Church here below, and for the heavenly Jerusalem above. 

And where, I ask you, is the training ground? It is, and it only 
can be in the family. The priest and the school master can help 
you; but they can not take your place; and unless you lay the 
foundation in the family life, their efforts are likely to meet with 
scant or only temporary success. 

You have the care of the child in its tenderest years, when this 
great world is opening upon it, when its mind is receiving its first 
impressions—impressions that will be indelible. 

From you, father, that child will learn its standard of life: wo to 
you and to your child if that standard be not a high and noble one. 
Remember that your fatherhood is a type of the fatherhood of 
God, “of whom all paternity in heaven and earth is named” (Eph. 
ili, 15). Remember that to your child you have to represent God— 
that he may learn from your faithfulness and justice and strong 
protection what are the faithfulness and justice and providence of 
the Father in heaven. 

From you, mother, that little one will chiefly learn the great 
lesson of God’s love. You will tell to it the sweet story of Jesus 
and Mary; of the holy Childhood; of the Cross; of saints and 
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angels, and God’s Holy Church. The enthusiasm of your faith; the 
warmth of your loving devotion will pass to that child of yours; 
he will see it in your face; he will detect it in the hushed and awe- 
struck accents of your voice, and he will catch it from you as he 
can from no other. If the things of heaven are real to you, they 
will be real to your child; if in all your life you put God first, he 
will learn to do the same. Of how many of God’s saints we know 
that the beginning of their sanctity was due to the teachings and 
example of a truly devout and Christian mother: how many a saint 
on reaching heaven has gone to seek his mother’s happy soul and 
say, “Mother, it is you I have to thank for this.” 

Oh, my dear brethren, what a truly immense responsibility is this! 
Immortal souls to make or mar! Think not; again I say it, think 
not that others can take your place in this. It is the first years that 
matter most; it is the intimate life of home that makes the deepest, 
most lasting impression; and so, dear brethren, a Christian home is 
a school of salvation, while a wicked home is the very anteroom 
of hell. 

Look well, then, to yourselves, Christian fathers and mothers. 
What is your conduct ; what do your children see in you? What is 
your mutual love for one another? Fathers, are you tender and 
considerate to your wives? Mothers, are you a support and a 
comfort to your husbands? Is your home one to which man and 
children can turn as to them the sweetest spot on God’s earth? All 
this will deeply affect your children’s lives. 

Fathers and mothers, what is your conduct toward Almighty 
God and His Church? What is your frequentation of the Sacra- 
ments? Your attendance at Mass? What is your practise with 
regard to prayers? Do your children ever see you pray? Have 
you in your homes that holy and most beneficial custom of family 
prayer? What little time it would take, and yet how incalculably 
good it would be in its effects, to recite the Rosary or the Litany 
of our blessed Lady every evening in common in your households 
before the venerated image of the blessed Mother and the holy 
Child. 

Is it, father and mothers, the sad case with you, that the priest 
must work and strive to get your children to come to Holy Mass 
and the Sacraments against the evil influences of your own bad 
example ? 

Brethren, if your children’s feet are set upon the road that leads 
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to destruction by any bad example or neglect of yours, their blood 
will be upon your heads. 

Again, brethren, how do you perform that all-important duty 
of protecting your children’s innocence; of cherishing their budding 
virtue, of keeping them from the infection of sin, from temptation 
and from every evil? Do you take care that their companions are 
such that you can safely intrust your little ones to their care; that 
nurses and servants are of irreproachable character? Do you 
see to it that no bad book, or newspaper, or picture comes into 
your children’s hands? Great, indeed, is your task; so great that 
of yourselves you can not accomplish it. You must rely upon a 
strength greater than your own; a wisdom higher than of your- 
selves you can attain. Whither, then, shall you go? 

Brethren, there is a name that once was wholly unknown to 
men, but now is known and revered the world over. It is the name 
of a little mountain village whose luster now outshines that of the 
mightiest cities of earth. Nazareth is that name; and if you would 
learn to be good fathers and mothers, to Nazareth you must go. 
There, for years of His hidden life, lived Jesus, with Mary and 
Joseph, and was subject to them. There we see the supreme model 
for all time of what a Christian home should be. 

It was not a rich home; far from it. Joseph worked at a trade; 
Mary kept the house; Jesus, their God, was subject to them in 
childhood’s simplicity of docile obedience. What a spirit of joy and 
peace reigned in that holy house, that most blessed of all earthly 
homes ! 

And why? Because God was there. Mary and Joseph lived ever 
in the presence of their God. Him whom they were privileged to 
carry in their arms they had long learned to bear in their hearts. 
Their one aim was to do the will of His heavenly Father and theirs. 

In that home was never an angry word, never a murmur of dis- 
content ; never an act of harshness; never a dispute. Jesus, though 
God of heaven and earth, is the perfect model of a child’s obedience. 
Mary and Joseph are the patterns of parent, husband and wife. 

Brethren, go there; and learn what your homes should be like. 
First and foremost learn that your home must have God in it. With- 
out that nothing will avail; with that all will be well. It is not hard 
to tell whether God is in a home or not. You know whether He is 


in your home. If He be there, all else that is necessary for a good 
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home will follow ; there will be true love of husband and wife ; loving 
obedience and perfect respect from the children. 

Many are the complaints heard in these times about the ill be- 
havior of children. Where is the fault? If homes were always 
Godly, the conduct of children would seldom be ill. 

And not only for an example upon which to mold your home 
life, but for grace and strength to perform your difficult but noble 
task you must go to the Holy Family of Nazareth. Jesus is there, 
the Fount and Giver of all grace; and think you not that Mary 
and Joseph will pray for you to Him, that joy and peace and grace 
divine may abound in your homes, to the blessing of you and 
your children? 

Make these two, dear brethren, the guardians of your home; 
the guides and models of your home life as fathers and mothers. 
Let their holy images be before your eyes in some place in your 
home where all may see them; let your daily prayers ascend to them 
in heaven, that they may pray for you to the divine child, and gain 
you grace to carry out the duties of your sacred office well, that 
one day you may lead your children and your children’s children to 
His sacred feet. 
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VI. Jesus Curist; Our TRUE LIFE 


“As the branch can not bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the vine, so 
neither can you, unless you abide in me. I am the vine, you are the branches; 
he that abideth in me and I in him, the same beareth much fruit; for with- 
out me you can do nothing.”—John xv, 4, 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The early Christian symbolism of the vine. Not an acci- 
sl but founded on Our Lord’s words. It teaches a most important 
esson. 

II. Recapitulation of subjects of this course. All the lessons we 
have tried to learn on the past five Sundays are summed up in the truth 
taught in the text. Enlargement upon this in detail. 

III, Consideration of the simile of the vine and the branches as ap- 
plied to ourselves as branches of Jesus Christ. How are we to become 
branches, and abide in the vine? St. Paul’s simile of the olive and the 
engrafting (Rom. xi, 16-18). Application to the vine and ourselves. 
Points of similarity and of difference in such similies. Explanation of 
these points in the combined similes of Our Lord and St. Paul. 

We must abide in Jesus Christ and open our hearts to Him. 
The test of this. “Keep my commandments.” In other words, “Imita- 
tion of the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 

V. How to know and follow Jesus Christ, the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. One may say, He lived two thousand years ago! He lives 
now, in heaven, and in His Church. 

VI. Therefore we must throw ourselves, heart and soul, into the 
divine Catholic system. 


Were you to visit the holy city of Rome, dear brethren in Jesus 
Christ, and to go down into those wonderful subterranean ceme- 
teries known to us as catacombs, you would see their crypts and 
galleries decorated with religious paintings, in which the truths of 
faith are taught through the sense of sight. 

And amongst the earliest of the paintings there to be seen is one 
of frequent occurrence—The Vine—rich in foliage and laden with 
fruit. And this is not the result merely of chance; nor a mere copy 
of the conventional pictures to be found on the walls of heathen 
houses of the same date, for though it is true that the vine figured 
largely in such domestic decoration at the beginning of the Christian 
era, there is clear evidence that amongst Christians it was given 
quite early a distinctively Christian significance. 

This shows, dear brethren, that the first Christians were deeply 
impressed by the comparison made by our blessed Lord in the 


words of my text, and that they had learned and appreciated the all- 


important lesson which He teaches us thereby. 
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And, in truth, it is a lesson of supreme importance for the right 
conduct of human life; teaching us how utterly that right conduct 
depends upon our attitude toward, and our relations with, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Master. 

I have spoken to you in this Lenten course of Jesus Christ and 
human life. We have tried together to learn life’s true meaning— 
that we are made for God and can find lasting and true happiness 
in Him alone. We have seen that the only real evil of life is sin; 
we have endeavored to grasp the truth that, to look upon the things 
of this world as if they were all in all and could satisfy the needs 
of the soul, is the greatest of life’s illusions; we have considered 
how we ought to bear ourselves under the afflictions of life, so as 
to make them a blessing to our souls and upward steps to heaven; 
and on Sunday last we meditated upon the Christian home as the 
training ground for citizens of the heavenly land. 

And all these lessons are summed up in the great truth which Our 
Lord teaches us in the words of the text—that He Himself is our 
true life, the only true life of individuals, the only true life of 
society. 

In this fact, in this teaching of Jesus Himself, we find the solu- 
tion to all the problems that human life offers to our minds. 

Would we know the meaning of life? He says to us, “Come to 
me, I am the way, and the truth, and the life—the truth to learn 
the way to follow, the life to live. I teach you that you are made 
for God; I show you how to come to God; I give you that divine 
life of grace which is in myself.” 

Would we escape the evils of life, and sin, life’s greatest evil of 
all? Would we do our part in banishing, as far as may be, from 
earth the many evils that come from the sins of men? He says to 
us, “Come to me, I have conquered sin, and in my strength you too 
can conquer sin, in yourselves and society. By spreading the true 
knowledge of me, through your words and, above all, by force of 
your example, you can regenerate society through the individual, 
by making good Christian men and women true followers of me.” 
Would we escape the illusions of life, learning to use the things of 
earth so as to gain heaven by their means; making of them not a 
hindrance, but a help? “Come to me,” He says, “and follow the 
example of my life on earth.” Would we have true help and real 
consolation in affliction? ‘Hear my words,” He says, “that I have 
spoken to you; ‘Come unto me all you that labor and are burdened, 
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and I will refresh you.’” Would we have homes that shall be like 
heaven upon earth? “Learn of me,” He cries out, “copy the home 
that I lived in and blessed when I was on earth; and I will dwell in 
and will bless your homes also.” 

Yes. Would you do all these things? “Come to me,” says 
Christ, “and I shall tell you that there is one only way of salvation 
and happiness and reform, whether for ourselves individually or 
for society at large; you must abide in me.” 

Look, dear brethren, at the spreading branches of the vine; see, 
too, how fresh and beautiful are the leaves; notice the strength 
and vigor of the branches; see how, to the furthest extremity 
where the young shoots are pushing out, all is life and growth, 
giving promise of abundant fruit. And what is the secret of this 
vigorous life? It is the vital sap which, drawn up from the parent 
stem, flows to the newest and most delicate tendrils. 

So it will be with you, if you abide in the true vine, Jesus Christ. 
“T am the vine, you are the branches; he that abideth in me, and I 
in him, the same beareth much fruit.” 

Otherwise, if you abide not in Jesus Christ, you will be as a 
branch that has withered, because by some accident the lifegiving 
sap has been cut off from it; a branch that is only fit to be cut off 
and cast into the fire. “If anyone abide not in me, he shall be cast 
forth as a branch and shall wither, and they shall gather him up 
and cast him into the fire, and he burneth.” 

How then, dear brethren, are we to become branches of the true 
vine, and abide in Jesus Christ our life? We are first made 
branches of Christ in holy Baptism. St. Paul, speaking of the con- 
version of the Gentiles, says to them in his Epistle to the Romans: 
“If the root be holy, so are the branches. And if some of the 
branches be broken, and thou, being a wild olive, art ingrafted in 
them, and art made partaker of the root and of the fatness of the 
olive tree, boast not against the branches . . . thou bearest 
not the root, but the root thee” (Rom. xi, 16-18). 

St. Paul is here using the olive tree in the same way Our Lord 
used the similitude of the vine; and as the Apostle tells the Roman 
Christians that they, from being wild olives, have, by Baptism, 
been ingrafted upon the true olive tree, and made partakers of the 
fatness of the root; so it is true of us that we have been ingrafted 
in the true vine, and are made partakers of the richness of the 
grace of Jesus Christ. 
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At our Baptism it was, that the sap of divine life, God’s holy 
grace, began to flow into us from Him. By it, and by it alone, 
while we are joined to the true vine, and then only, can we bear the 
rich fruit of Christian virtue and good works. 

In every comparison such as this, of the vine and the branches, 
used by our divine Lord, or that of the ingrafting upon the olive, 
used by St. Paul—comparisons in which an earthly, material thing 
is used to illustrate spiritual truths and realities, we come sooner 
or later to a point where the similarities of the earthly image to 
the spiritual truth ceases; and often the points of difference which 
then ensue are no less instructive than the points of resemblance. 

Now, combining the image used by our blessed Lord with the 
idea of grafting used by St. Paul, we shall see that it is so here. 

As branches of the true vine we are like the branches of some 
wild inferior species, for we were born in sin, and children of 
wrath, but ingrafted in Baptism upon the true vine; made living 
branches of Jesus Christ, partakers of the fatness of that root. Just 
as the sap also flows through the branches to the utmost extremities 
of the whole vine, so does the life of divine grace flow in every 
soul. . 

And, moreover, just as the branch must wither and be cut off 
and cast away, if any obstacle prevents the sap from flowing 
through it, so too we, if we cease to abide in our divine Lord and 
thus lose His grace, become withered branches. 

But now come points of difference. It does not depend upon 
the voluntary action of the branches of a vine whether or not they 
abide in the parent root, but it does depend upon our own voluntary 
action whether or no we abide in Jesus Christ. By mortal sin we can 
cut off that life that flows from Him to us. 

Again, it does not depend upon the branches of the natural vine 
how great abundance or how scanty the supply of the vital sap 
flows into them. Not so with us. It does depend in part upon us 
what abundance of spiritual life we receive from our divine Lord. 
If we are generous, and open our hearts to Him, He will fill us 
abundantly with His own life; but if we are cold, and narrow our 
hearts, we shall not receive the abundance that we might. 

We must, then, abide in Him, and open our hearts to Him. 
And He has told us how we may know whether we are doing this or 
not. 

“In this is my Father glorified; that you bring forth very much 
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fruit. . . . As the Father hath loved me, I also have loved you. 
Abide in my love.” There, dear brethren, is the secret. “Abide 
in my love.” 

And the test, the proof. “If you keep my commandments you 
shall abide in my love, as I also have kept my father’s command- 
ments and do abide in his love” (St. John xv, 8-10). It is the 
same lesson that our blessed Lord teaches when He says, “If you 
love me, keep my commandments” ; and, in the chapter from which 
I have just quoted, “You are my friends if you do the things that 
I command you.” 

We abide in Jesus Christ by loving Him, and the true proof of 
our love is in our acts, in the keeping of His commandments; or, 
in other words, by imitating Him who is the Way, and the Truth, 
and the Life; for He commands us nothing of which He is not 
Himself the perfect example. 

He is the Way we must follow; by the imitation and by coming 
to the Father through Him, by whose merits, in whose Church, 
through whose Sacraments, we are brought into closest union with 
God. He is the Truth from whom we must learn, and whom we 
must know by the exercise of faith. He is our very Life that we 
must live, by preserving ever in our souls that holy gift of grace 
by which we are made like unto Himself. 

“But,” one may say, “Jesus Christ lived nearly two thousand 
years ago, and records of Him are comparatively scanty, and men 
differ very greatly as to His teaching and nature and office. How 
are we to know of His life; how be sure of His teachings; how 
obtain His grace?” 

Brethren, it is not true to say that Jesus Christ, God-made 
man, lived two thousand years ago. Well-nigh two thousand years 
have passed since He became incarnate for our salvation; but He 
lives still; he lives now. He is to-day our living, loving Saviour, 
Lord and friend. He lives in heaven, and He lives and abides in 
His own true Church. In that one true Church, which is His 
mystical body, we are ingrafted upon Him. Throughout the 
Church, which lives alone by His own very spirit, flows the life- 
giving grace that He won upon the Cross. The Holy Spirit leads 
her into all truth, by Jesus Christ’s own promise that can never 
fail, and so from her and in her we can both know Jesus and learn 
how to follow Him; from her and in her, who has the means of 
grace that He appointed, we can draw the life that comes direct 
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from Him. If therefore, dear brethren, you would abide in the 
true vine, and receive abundantly of the fatness thereof, then throw 
yourselves heart and soul into the Catholic system, for it is His 
own appointed way. See Jesus Christ in the Church; in the Sacra- 
ments; in His vicar; in His ministers; in every least rite and 
ceremony that she has instituted in His name. Listen to her voice 
with docility; be of one mind with her in all things, and you will 
then be of one mind with Jesus Christ her Lord who lives in her, 
and in you will the Father be glorified because you will bear very 
much fruit. 





PEDAGOGY AND CATECHETICS 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 


III. Metuop 


Method, in general, is any orderly way of doing a thing. The 
more orderly the way, and the more successful its influence upon 
a projected achievement, the more perfect the method is. In 
pedagogy method is a systematized process for imparting instruc- 
tion, and in that particular branch of Christian pedagogy called 
catechetics method is the plan to be followed in teaching cate- 
chism. This supposes in the teacher a regulated mind. In the 
child that regularity of thought in the teacher is to be reflected. It is 
a transit of the order in the thinking of the teacher to the thinking 
of the child. The more perfect the communication to the child, 
the more efficient is the work of the master. How much method 
insures to profitable teaching is self-evident. How much its absence 
paralyzes all mental effort is equally palpable. 

Logic affirms that method is a system of right procedure for the 
attainment of truth. If we modify the definition and state that 
method is a system of right procedure, for the attainment and for 
the imparting of truth, we have a definition which covers all that 
is essential in its relation to all pedagogy, and especially cate- 
chetics. Of how much moment in all teaching method is, there can 
be no doubt. 

Method has been the subject of much discusion, and naturally. 
There are general laws which guide it and there are no others. 
When a method combines clearness and interest we have stated 
the common measure by which it is limited. In every other feature 
it is necessarily at the mercy of the one who uses it, and in his 
hands, while it retains the main features, it is undergoing many 
accidental variations. It is for this reason that teachers can not 
be made by machinery, or, what is the same thing, by procrustean 
devices of training. No matter how much a teacher may be put 
under pressure in normal or other schools, his limitations will 
survive, and it is precisely on this account there are practically as 
many systems as there are teachers. This is not a fact which 
should dishearten. 

This retention of one’s individuality is a trait rather to be wel- 
comed than censured. The teacher who becomes so identified with 
his method that he is owned by his method will certainly prove 
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either a useless or a dangerous factor in education. Such an one 
is utterly colorless. He is an anemic. He is lifeless. In the 
classroom he is a forbidding specter. He spreads gloom and dis- 
satisfaction. He moves in monotonous grooves, He is no more 
than sounding brass. He is a phonograph, and the children who 
are compelled to pass hours under his arctic and tenebrific sway, 
are mere inert masses, whose whole activity reduces itself to blind 
groping and unreasoning instinct. 

There is certainly such a thing as being too methodical. There 
is no matter which is not in some little measure resilient. This is 
true of the grossest matter. Hence we look for elasticity in every 
character, and when we do not find it there where it ought to be 
discoverable, in one to whom is committed the education of the 
young, then is a very evident and important duty to be discharged, 
and that is the obligation of either withdrawing such a monstrosity 
from our children or our children from the care of such an over- 
whelming phenomenon. 

Books as well as professors express and elucidate and uphold 
systems. Text books are necessarily pledged to this. A text 
book has in it germs of all possible inoculation. The germs may 
be neutralized when treated by a master who has not become the 
inanimate serf of a system. But the teacher alluded to above, plus 
a text book, results in a combination as deadly as an infernal 
machine. Of the making of text books there is no end. To-day 
everywhere text books are written, and text books that have in 
them nothing of value, save what tradition has saved from the 
universal wreckage. 

Just as there are two kinds of speakers, there are two kinds of 
text-book writing. There are speakers who have something to 
say and there are speakers who have to say something. There are 
text book authors who have something to print and authors who 
have to print something. Comparing the damage inflicted on the 
young it is not unsafe to say that the book men are more harmful 
than the speakers. There are methods which have stood the test 
of the centuries, methods which have formed great and very great 
men and women. How many are in use to-day? This is admittedly 
a boomerang. However, the return blow will be accepted in a spirit 
of evangelical resignation. 

All or the little that has been said of method is especially applic- 
able to catechetics. Of catechism and of books on catechetical 
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instruction there is no end. The fact that religious instruction 
begins earlier than any other compels more and keener discernment 
in the matter of text books and commentators. Many valuable 
hints are given, but is it unjustifiable to ask where in our tongue 
is the perfect catechism? An eclectic compilation might produce 
one. The method of catechetics suggests itself. All suggestions 
are to be weighed and some day or other the genius will arise who 
will give to the world the masterpiece we are so anxiously awaiting. 

If clearness and interest are the indispensable requisites in all 
communication of any kind of knowledge, these qualities are more 
cogently demanded in catechetical pedagogy. Limpidity and brevity 
go far toward the make-up of clearness. Simplicity of language 
is essential. These are not every teacher’s inborn gifts. Labor 
sometimes, but not always, conquers every difficulty. There is 
a tendency, in elemental instruction, to fancy—it is fancy only and 
nothing more—that preparation is not necessary, or, if necessary, 
that it need only be very perfunctory. This opinion condemns itself 
and its advocates. One half hour of catechism calls for more than 
half an hour’s preparation. The rule is axiomatic, that the more 
one prepares the more successful will the performance of one’s 
allotted task be. The teacher of a catechism class should know his 
lesson as perfectly as he calls for the child to know it. Add to this 
a laboriously prepared explanation, a collection of apt but easily 
intelligible illustrations from things familiar to the pupils, and it 
will be immediately recognized that a lesson, no matter how short, 
in religious doctrine, is work, the necessity of which can not be 
dismissed with a shrug. One who appreciates the importance and 
the difficulties of this duty will be a man of prayer as well as a man 
of industry. The whole after life of the child depends upon the 
method according to which it has been trained in catechism. If the 
method is one that wearies and mystifies, then it is to be feared that 
in the days to come everything connected with religion, all its prac- 
tises, will wear a somber and forbidding aspect. 


IV. PERSONALITIES AND CONDITIONS 


The race has not always been to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. Whether in animal or in man, there have been, in contests, 
so many surprises that the wise refuse to prophesy until the indi- 
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vidual note has been clearly discerned. This individual charac- 
teristic is what is understood as personality. It is something which 
must never be left out of the reckoning. It is personality which has 
domineered all history. It is personality which conquers to-day. 
Everybody has a personality of some sort, but in many cases the 
personality is so weak that it plays a very insignificant role. In an 
institution, as well as in a government, or, for the matter of that, 
in any circle, there is always a leader, just as in the human body 
there is always a head. 

There has been and there will always be an outcry against 
supremacy of this or of any kind. Yet the outcry will ever be a 
vain one. In politics there will always be a “boss,” and the power 
exercised will be always one-man power. In machinery, no matter 
how complicated, one little button or one small lever lets loose all 
the energy. All the struggles of humanity have been struggles of 
personalities. This fact, which lies on the surface of all experience, 
and which is visible to the dimmest sight, is to be taken into con- 
sideration in all education. It is suggestive to every educator, 
both for his own sake and for the sake of those whom he educates. 
Without a doubt pedagogy is a science which makes for the develop- 
ment of personality. Personality and character are almost inter- 
changeable terms, but, like all terms, they are not synonymous. 
One supposes the other, but one is not the other. Character under- 
lies personality and personality is the expression of character. Per- 
sonality is character in evidence, character in action, character as 
it impresses and controls: others. 

In a school, or a Sunday-school, it is eminently desirable that the 
chief thereof possess the strongest personality. This does not mean 
that his aids should have no or little personality. On the contrary, 
if there be a profession which by its nature calls for the forceful 
characteristics which are being discussed, it is the profession of 
teaching. The strongest individuality in the classroom must be 
that of the teacher. His must be an individuality of compelling 
power. His very presence should command respect and attention 
and submission. One difference between character and personality 
is here to be noted. That difference is that character rules by 
action and personality sways by mere presence. That individuality, 
in the particular sense in which it is being viewed, can not be over- 
looked in the child. There is no education, it is known, without 
personality. As education means the bringing into growth first, 
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and afterward into action, all the powers of the child, the person- 
ality of the child will, in the end, depend upon its education. 

Here is the crowning mission of education—to make, to expand 
all the faculties of the physical, of the mental, and of the moral 
nature of the child, to expand them in the fullest, and when ex- 
panded, to coordinate and subordinate them into a compacted 
unity, from which a harmony is breathed which praises God, 
delights the angels, and charms and uplifts men. Thus personality 
is created, the very existence of which blesses and glorifies human 
nature. 

Multiply these elevating agencies and who will refuse to say all 
hail to the educator? Who will be unwilling to admit that the 
safety of all that is best under the stars is really in the hands of 
the men and women teachers in the land? In some dim way this 
has been understood by the race and from the beginning. There 
is an old apologue which tells that as Jove was visiting the Shades 
one day, he determined to inquire what vocations these bodiless 
ones had followed when among the living. There were philoso- 
phers, and generals, and rulers, and orators, and as each detailed the 
work done for his fellows while on earth, the ruler of Olympus 
expressed his approval and lauded them for their efforts and prom- 
ised reward. He noticed that on the outermost edge of the circle 
surrounding him there was one who shrank from all notice. He 
called and asked him what his task had been in other days. After 
much delay the answer came that his life had not amounted to much, 
that nobody cared for him, that no monuments had been reared to 
him, that he had fought no battles, won no victories. “But what 
were you?” insisted Jupiter. The reply was, “Only a schoolmaster, 
majesty, and these are all my boys.” His praise was the highest 
and his reward the richest. 

But the world assents to this only when the school, through the 
agency of the teachers, gives to the family and the state and the 
church young men and young women endowed with that charm 
that is so attractive, when heart and sense and mind form a person- 
ality strong and bright and fragrant. How far is it within the power 
of education to so influence individuals as to transform them into 
these activities so beneficent that humanity can not afford to miss 
them? This brings up the question, is personality congenital, or 
can it be created? That character is germinally in everyone com- 
ing into the world is true, but it is equally true that germs may be 
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brought into an atmosphere propitious or otherwise, wholesome 
or not. Many lives have been turned awry and many lives have 
sprung up into beauty and splendor under the touch of good or of 
evil environment. 

The most potent of all environments is that of the school. So 
it lies with the school teacher to mold and fashion individuality. 
We are not forgetting the home, for home is a school and father 
and mother are the school teachers. Speaking in general, the Sun- 
day school is the first school the Christian child enters. This 
school for a time antedates all other schools, and then it enters 
into competition with all instructors. It competes with the family 
and with the public school. It is no weak rival of the others. It 
is often the successful rival, and well is it when it is so. Without it 
the home is incomplete. Without it the public school is dangerous. 
It often becomes the only home the city waif has; that is, the only 
comforting spot that has any warmth and cheer for him. Eulogy 
is dumb in the face of all the Sunday school is called upon to do, 
and in the face of all it can do. It has the wherewithal to shape 
personality. Its touch can be so delicate, and the lives it traces, if 
the fingers move deftly, can be so beautiful. 

What a mirror it is then for the child and how full of winning- 
ness it is as it holds up to him all the sweet loveliness of the Child 
Christ. It calls upon the child to kneel down in prayer to God 
and the saints. Thus the child comes in contact with things 
spiritual, and while acknowledging the supremacy of the Almighty, 
finds the emotions of its young breast tamed. Modesty and submis- 
sion and unselfishness, yea and humility, enter and take possession, 
and the foundations of a great moral character are laid, from which 
will emerge a personality strong to rebuke, by its presence alone, 
all that is wild and unlawful in others. Personality may be created 
in the sense that all the units which combine to engender it may 
cohere and expand under laws which regulate and fortify. The 
Creator has furnished to each the material of this personality 
which, after all, is all the man is during life. Christian pedagogy, 
in the field of catechetics, has the call and the power to fashion 
that material. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of the Supreme Pontiff. 
To the priests of the Archdiocese of Cambray (France) 
a plenary indulgence, applicable to the souls in purgatory, 
is granted, on the occasion of their monthly retreat. 


From the Congregation of the Holy Office. 


Catholic burial is to be denied to those who have married 
non-Catholics before an heretical minister, and who have 
consented to the education, or, de facto, caused the educa- 
tion of their children in an heretical sect, and who have not 
before their death become reconciled to the Church or 
showed signs of repentance. 


From the Congregation of Rites. 
Appoints new historical lessons for the feast of St. 
Bonaventure in the Roman Breviary. The lessons are 
appended : 


Lectio IV. Bonaventura, Balneoregii in Etruria natus, 
a lethali morbo adhuc puer, beati Francisci precibus, cuius 
religioni, si convaluisset, voto matris dicatus fuerat, evasit 
incolumis. Itaque adolescens, Fratrum Minorum institu- 
tum amplecti voluit, in quo ad eam doctrinae praestan- 
tiam Alexandro de Ales magistro pervenit, ut septimo post 
anno Parisii magisterii lauream adeptus, libros Senten- 
tiarum publice summa cum laude sit interpretatus, quos 
etiam praeclaris postea commentariis illustravit. Nec 
scientiae solum eruditione, sed et morum _integritate, 
vitaeque innocentia, humilitate, mansuetudine, terrenarum 
rerum contemptu et coelestium desiderio mirific excelluit: 
dignum plane, qui tanquam perfectionis exemplar haberetur, 
et a beato Thoma Aquinate, cui summa charitate coniunc- 
tus erat, sanctus appellaretur. Is enim, cum sancti Fran- 
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cisci vitam illum scribentem comperisset: Sinamus, ait, 
sanctum pro sancto laborare. 

Lectio V. Divini amoris flamma succensus, erga Christi 
Domini passionem, quam iugiter meditabatur, ac Deiparam 
Virginem, cui se totum devoverat, singulari ferebatur 
pietatis affectu: quem in aliis etiam verbo et exemplo ex- 
citare, scriptisque opusculis augere summopere studuit. 
Hinc illa morum suavitas, gratia sermonis, et charitas in 
omnes effusa, qua singulorum animos sibi arctissime de- 
vinciebat. Quamobrem vix quinque et triginta annos 
natus, Romae summo omnium consensu Generalis Ordinis 
Minister electus est: susceptumque — unus per duode- 
viginti annos admirabili prudentia gessit ac laude sanc- 
titatis. Plura constituit regulari disciplinae et amplificando 
Ordini utilia ; quem una cum aliis Ordinibus mendicantibus 
adversus obtretatorum calumnias feliciter propugnavit. 

Lectio VI. Ad Lugdunense Concilium a beato Gregorio 
Decimo accersitus, et Cardinalis Episcopus Albanensis crea- 
tus, arduis Concilii rebus egregiam navavit operam: qua 
et schismatis dissidia composita sunt, et ecclesiastica dog- 
mata vindicata. Quibus in laboribus, anno aetatis suae 
quinquagesimo tertio, salutis vero millesimo ducentesimo 
septuagesimo quarto, summo omnium moerore decessit, ab 
universo Concilio, ipso praesente Romano Pontifice, funere 
honestatus. Eum Xystus quartus plurimis maximisque 
clarum miraculis in Sanctorium numerum retulit. Multa 
scripsit, in quibus summam eruditionem cum pietatis ardore 
coniungens, lectorem docendo movet; quare a Xysto quinto 
Doctoris Seraphici nomine merito est insignitus. 


The following additions, variations and changes are to 
be made in the Roman Mass and office: 

Duplicia secundae classis, in quibus de simplicibus fit 
commemoratio tantum in Laudibus; de alus uti in Ru- 
bricis. 

Circumcisio Domini. 


Purificatio B. M. V. 
Visitatio B. M. V. 
Nativitas B. M. V. 
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Festum Septem Dolorum B. M. V. (Dom. III Sept). 
Solemnitas SS.mi Rosarii B. M. V. 


Duplicia maiora per annum, quae aliis duplicibus min- 
oribus praeferuntur. 
Transfiguratio Domini. 


Festum Septem Dolorum B. M. V. (Feria VI post Dom. 
Passionis). 
Commemoratio B. M. V. de Monte Carmelo. 


VARIANDA IN CATALOGO FESTORIUM, 
QUAE UTI PRIMARIA VEL SECUNDARIA ETC. 


Festa secundaria. 
Duplicia secundae classis. 
Festum SS.mi Nominis Iesu. 


Festum Septem Dolorum B. M. V. (Dom. III Sep- 


tembr.). 
Solemnitas SS.mi Rosarii B. M. V. 


Duplicia maiora. 
Exaltatio S. Crucis. 
Festum Septem Dolorum B. M. V. (Feria VI post Dom. 
Passionis). 
Commemoratio B. M. V. deMonte Carmelo. 


RUBRICA REFORMANDA IN BREVIARIO ET MISSALI ROMANO. 


Dominica III Septembris. Deleatur integra Rubrica: 
“TImpedita . . . post Dom. III Septembris.” Eius loco sub- 
stituatursequens: “Hac Dominica si occurrat festum no- 
bilius, tamquam in sede propria celebretur festum B. M. V. 
Perdolentis prima squenti die, non impedita a festo no- 
biliori, ac translato Duplici maiori, vel Doctoris Ecclesiae ; 
de Dupici vero minori vel semiduplici occurrente fiat tan- 
tum commemoratio iuxta Rubricas.” 
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RUBRICA REFORMANDA IN BREVIARIO. 


Domininica infra Octavan Nativitatis B. M. V.: “Si 
haec Dominica immediate sequatur festum Nativitatis, Ves- 
perae dicuntur integrae de ipsa Nativitate sine commemora- 
tione SS.mi Nominis Mariae. Si hac Dominica occurrat 
festum nobilius, eo anno festum SS.mi Nominis celebretur 
die duodecima Septembris, tamquam in sede propria, uti 
notatur in Martyrologio. Sicubi vero die duodecima occur- 
rat festum nobilius, Officium SS.mi Nominis Mariae trans- 
feratur in primam diem liberam iuxta Rubricas.” 


The Congregation likewise decides that the office of the 
blessed Sacrament, which is said on Thursdays, and of 
the Immaculate Conception which is said on Saturdays, if 
made of obligation in the diocese, are not to be recited ad 
libitum, as is the case with the other votive offices of the 
week. 


The Congregation declares St. John Chrysostom the 
patron of preachers. 














CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 





ANTICIPATING MATINS AND LAUDS AT TWO O’CLOCK 


Among the faculties of the diocese, granted to all the clergy, is one 
permitting them to anticipate matins and lauds of the morrow’s of- 
fice, at two o’clock in the afternoon of the preceding day, legitima 
concurrente causa. By virtue of this faculty, Fr. X. has formed the 
habit of anticipating matins and lauds every day at two o’clock, 
whether he has a sufficient reason or not. Generally speaking, he 
has a sufficient reason; however, there are days when he does not 
seem to have any other reason than the mere habit. Now, is the 
habit alone, independent of any other reason, a legitimate excuse for 
anticipating the recitation of matins and lauds at two o’clock in the 
afternoon of the preceding day? And if it is not, and if there is 
no other legitimate reason for anticipating the office at two o’clock, 
would the recitation of matins and lauds at that hour be, neverthe- 
less, valid, even thdugh illicit, or does the law of the Church require 
in such a case that the matins and lauds be repeated? 

Answer.—The universal custom prevailing in the Church to-day, 
and which has the sanction of law, permits the recitation of 
matins and lauds of the next day’s office, on the afternoon of the 
preceding day, quando sol medium cursum tenet inter meridiem et 
occasum; that is to say, when the sun is half way between the 
meridian and the western horizon. As this time varies according 
to the different seasons of the year, a calendar is found in the brevi- 
ary, indicating the precise hour at which the matins and lauds may 
be anticipated for every month of the year. Thus while in the 
month of December matins and lauds for the following day may 
be anticipated at two o'clock in the afternoon of the preceding 
day, in the month of June they may not be anticipated before four 
o'clock, because the course of the sun between the meridian and 
the horizon for Italy and Western Europe, where the custom origi- 
nated, is four hours shorter in the month of December than in the 
month of June. 

But many and grave theologians maintain that nowadays matins 
and lauds may be anticipated at two o’clock in the afternoon of the 
preceding day, every day in the year, apart from any special privi- 
lege or faculty, and that the anticipated recitation of matins and 
lauds at that hour is always and under all circumstances valid, i. e., 
need not be repeated, even though recited without a legitimate 
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reason, and if there be a legitimate reason, the recitation will also 
be licit. This opinion is conceded by all to be at least probable, 
both by reason of the arguments advanced in its support, as well as 
by the weight of the authorities who support it. Among those 
who maintain it we find such names as Salmanticenses, Sanchez, 
Viva, Ballerini-Palmieri, D’Annibale, Sabetti, Bucceroni, Genicot, 
Noldin, etc., etc. Moreover, as often as the Holy See has been 
petitioned to give an authoritative answer to this question, it has 
steadfastly refused to settle the difficulty and invariably refers the 
petitioner ad probatos auctores. Now as many of these approved 
authors, to whom we are referred by the Holy See, maintain that 
it is lawful to anticipate matins and lauds at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, every day in the year, it follows that it is lawful to do 
so as long as the Holy See does not expressly condemn it, because 
the Holy See is perfectly cognizant that many and grave theologians 
hold that it is lawful to anticipate the office at two o’clock, every 
day in the year, without any special permission. It may be re- 
marked in passing, that permission is sometimes given by the Holy 
See to anticipate matins and lauds at one o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the priests of St. John of God have the special privilege of 
anticipating the office even at noon of the preceding day. 

If we examine more closely the reasons which induce these 
theologians to maintain that the office may be anticipated every day 
in the year at two o'clock in the afternoon, we find them to be some- 
what as follows: At first, we know, matins and lauds were recited 
during the night preceding the day on which the rest of the office 
was to be said. The first nocturn was said at nine o’clock at night, 
the second at midnight, and the third at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, followed by lauds toward the dawn. The night was divided 
into vigils, as the day was divided into hours, and each vigil and 
each hour had its own prayer. (Cf. Cath. Encycl. art. Breviary.) 
By degrees, however, the custom grew up of reciting the matins 
and lauds of the next day’s office after sunset on the preceding 
day, 4. e., at the end of the evening or eventide or at nightfall. 
Gradually, however, even this time was anticipated and the custom 
grew of reciting matins and lauds of the next day’s office, not at 
the end of the evening, but at its beginning; that is, when the sun 
was half way between the meridian and the western horizon. 

Finally the last stage in the development of this custom of antici- 
pating matins and lauds was reached when, instead of reckoning 
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the evening according to the divisions of the natural day, the clergy 
began to compute the evening according to the ecclesiastical day, and 
as the evening of the ecclesiastical day began at the hour when it was 
customary to recite vespers in choir, it became customary to antici- 
pate matins and lauds of the next day’s office as soon as vespers 
were recited in choir. As the hour for reciting vespers in choir 
was advanced, the hour also of anticipating matins and lauds was 
advanced. And as at the present time it is the custom throughout 
the Latin Church to recite vespers in choir at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, so also it is the custom to recite matins and lauds about 
at the same hour. Because, according to the method or system of 
computing time in this matter, as adopted by the Church, as soon 
as vespers are over in choir, the day is ended and the time follow- 
ing vespers belongs to the next day, and matins and lauds of the next 
day’s office may be recited. St. Thomas says: 

“Quantum ad ecclesiasticum officium, incipit dies a vesperis ; unde 
si aliquis post dictas vesperas ct completorium dicat matutinum, jam 
hoc pertinet ad diem sequentem” (Quodlib v, art. 28). 

Of course there are many theologians who deny that a priest 
satisfies the obligation of the office, if he anticipates matins and 
lauds every day in the year at two o'clock, without a special per- 
mission from the Holy See. In fact, St. Alphonsus calls their 
opinion the more common opinion of theologians, and the one, in 
his estimation, nearer the truth. Nevertheless, with the array of 
theologians we have already cited in favor of the opposite opinion, 
and in view of the arguments they advance in its support, it can 
not be denied that this opinion is solidly probable, both internally 
and externally, and may be followed in practise by any priest, 
tuta conscientia. 

This position seems also to be supported by the answers of the 
Congregation of Rites. That Sacred Congregation, when asked: 

“Quanam hora liceat incipcre privatam recitationem matutini cum 
laudibus vespere diei praccedentis?” returned the following answer, 
March 16, 1876: 

“Privatam recitationem matutint cum laudibus vespere diet praece- 
dentis incipi posse, quando sol medium cursum tenet inter meridiem 
et occasum.” 

Asked again: “Utrum in privata recitatione matutini pro inse- 
quente die incipi possit hora secunda pomeridiana, aut standum sit 
tabellae directorii dioecesani omni tempore?” the Sacred Congrega- 
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tion, on May 12, 1905, returned the following reply: ‘“Consulantur 
probati auctores.” 

From these two replies of the Congregation of Rites we gather ; 
first, that if the opinion which permits the anticipation of matins 
and lauds at two o'clock on the preceding day were devoid of 
all probability, the Holy See would long since have condemned it; 
and secondly, since the Congregation of Rites refers us to approved 
authors to determine whether it be lawful to anticipate the office at 
two o’clock of the preceding day, and since many of these approved 
authors maintain that it is permitted to anticipate, without any spe- 
cial permission, at two o’clock in the afternoon of the preceding 
day, the matins and lauds of the following day’s office, we logically 
conclude that the Holy See approves the practise. 

As regards Fr. X.’s practise of anticipating matins and lauds every 
day at two o’clock, we do not see how it can be condemned. Some- 
times, he says, he has a sufficient reason and sometimes he has no 
reason but the habit. In that case the habit is a legitimate reason. 
It must be kept in mind that, in the private recitation of the office, 
the observance of the canonical time or hour binds only sub levi. 
Therefore a levis ratio will excuse from all sin. But the conveni- 
ence that arises from the habit of anticipating the office at two 
o'clock is a levis ratio, and therefore justifies the anticipation at 
that hour. Under no circumstances would Fr. X. be bound sub grav1 
to repeat matins and lauds, said at two o’clock without any reason 
whatsoever. 





